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mail advices of 10th August were 


Shang 
fin London on the 17th instant, 





BIRTHS. 
At Shanghai, on Sunday, the 22nd instant, 
Mrs. M. A. Sorner, of a daughter. 


on the 22nd 
LM. 


‘At Chefoo, North Chin 
September, the wife of E, V. Bes: 
Customs service, of a son. 

At Ning on the 25th instant, the wife of 

SPC. Hoss. of a daughter. 
DEATHS. 

At Marienheim, Shanghai, on the 2ist 
September, 1889, Exizaneru Orroxte, infant 
daughter of Carl and Tony JastzEs. 

fear Philadelphia, U.S.A., on Thursday, 
the 19th instant, Mrs. Euttot H. Tuomsox, 
for thirty-five years a member of the Ameri- 
gan Episcopal Mission at, Shanghai, Aged 
58 years and 6 months. (By Cablegram). 

‘At Dobrin, Bohemia, on the 10th of August, 
1989, Mancanstns Jase, aged 38 years, the 
Mr. Joser Haas, Austro-Hungarian 
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At Shanghai, on the 2ist of September, 1889, 
Wiitam Brastwett, second son of W. 


cz W. Bosxeit, of the Southern 





eleven months. 

At Soochow on the 2lst Sept , the infant 
son of Rev. Hawppes C. and Mrs. PAULINE 
MoAnrixe Du Bose. 
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Mr. P. J. Hanes’ Report on the 
trade of Shanghai for 1888, including 
as it does Mr. Carles’ memorandum on 
the working of the Mixed Court during 
the same year, must not be pass 
over without notice, though neither the 
Consul-General_nor the Vice-Consul 
were able to find vory much of interest 
to relate to the Foreign Office. The 
tables given by Mr. Hughes have been 
anticipated by those published by the 
Customs, and we need only note that 
the British tonnage entered and cleared 
was still more than that of all the rest 
of the world (including China) put 
together. What we in Shanghai look 
for in this report is to find what 
general considerations on the trade 
ast, present or future, our Consul- 
General has sent home. We all of us 
have our own views, modified by our 
special circumstances ; it is useful to 
correct them by those of an old and 
accomplished resident, who has been for 
years contemplating our commerce, 
watching its movements and its ten- 
dencies, from an independent and 
elevated standpoint. Any one can take 
the Customs Returns and compile from 
them what we call information; in the 
judicial mind of the Consul-General we 
expectto seethese bare facts reduced and 
combined into a philosophical synopsis. 
We note first that 1889 began with 
a large over-stock of cotton goods, due 
mainly to the speculative habits of the 
Chinese. In Mr. Hughes’ remarks on 
these goods and on woollens there is 
little dovelty, and the only point to be 
noticed in his remarks on opium is the 
testimony be gives to the smooth work- 
ing of the system of n collection 
established in February, 1887, which 
brought back to Shanghai some of the 
trade which had deserted it for other 
ports. “Under the new  condi- 
tions native dealers avail themselves 
of the natural inland in preference to 
the roundabout sea routes which their 
interests compelled them formerly to 














‘Mission, U.S., aged five years and | by 





take.” How native opium is, apparent- 
ly, sarouree. by the authorities is shewn 
Hughes’ statement that the 
ican of likin which the provincial 
government expect from the vendors here 
of the native drug is only Ts. 100,000 a 
year, while the Indian drug paid likin in 
1888 totheextent ofnearly'l'ls.1,500,000. 

We should have expected a little 
more notice to be taken of such a 
shifting of trade as must follow the 
substitution in these markets of Rus- 
sian for American kerosene oil. Mr. 
Hughes points out that Batoum is more 
favourably situated than New York for 
supplying us; and we find that the 
freight by steamer is from 15 to 20 per 
cent. less from the Russian port. But 
kerosene oil is still one of those articles 
which can_be profitably sent by sail, 
and here New York has the advantage. 
At the moment we learn that the Rus- 
sian product, owing to careless packing, 
is rather under a cloud, and that it will 

robably take along time to recover. 
it is inconceivable that the shippers 
should not have realised that a new 
product coming into competition with 
one well established and strongly sup- 
ported, could not have had too much 
care devoted to its preparation for 
market. 

In his remarks on Silk, Mr. Hughes 
notices the silk-worm disease as being 
accused of reducing the crop, but adds 
that this “does not explain the fact 
that when sik rises in price larger 
quantities come on the market.” His 
inference is that all the silk that is not 
sent abroad is used for home manu- 
facture, and he gives an amusing pioture 
of the Shanghai native “mashers” 
parading the Foochow road in poly- 
chromatic glory to shew how extensive 
is the employment of silk clothing. We 
are told, however, that the finest silks are 
not used in the native looms, and 
the variations in the size of the crop as 
exported are probably really due to 
climatic influences and disease ; to the 
study of the latter of which causes the 
Inspector-General of Customs has re- 
cently detailed one of his oldest 
commissioners. So much has been 
written about Tea in these columns 
that we need not pause over this part of 
the Report ; but there is a noteworthy 
remark in reference to the opposition 
that has been shown to the foreign 
Cotton-giming Company which the 
patrons and shareholders of the native 
company have tried to suppress. “This 
opposition seems to be unwise and 
unnecessary, for, in local enterprises of 
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the kind in question, the foreigners are 
simply teaching a lesson to the Chinese 
from which the pupils must sooner or 
later derive the chief advantage.” 

Mr. Hughes has of course some per- 
tinent remarks to make about the 
famine in the three provinces ruled by 
the Nanking Viceroy; and his conclu- 
sion is that there was some famine in 
parts of Anhui, and severe distress in 
one or two departments of Kiangsu. He 

ints out that “a perusal of the 
Customs reports and returns from the 
river ports will shew that famine in 
the valley of the Yangtze was not so 
wide-spread as some have feared ;” and 
he repeats, but there is little hope that 
the repetition if it reaches the higher 
authorities at all will not fall on deaf 
ears, “in view of the fact that in some 
parts of the country the harvest was 
abundant, it is evident that the relief of 
districts where. crops failed would have 
been facilitated and famine possibly 
averted, if there had been better means of 
communication, or even if the existing 
roads and canals had been kept in 
repair.” After a slight reference to 
the practically abortive bonded ware- 
house scheme, Mr. Hughes gives us 
some particulars of the native banks in 
Shanghai, which should be interesting 
to readers at home, and quotes once 
more Mr. Cameron’s remarkable testi- 
mony to the integrity of the Chinese 
commercial class, that in twenty-five 
years the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
ad never met with a defaulting China- 
iman, We fear that there are few 
foreign mercantile firms here that have 
been so fortunate: and they will prob- 
ably consider that Mr. Hughes has 
come nearer their experience in his 
more guarded remarks on what Mr. 
Cameron said:— 

“These observations were not, of 
course, meant to encourage unlimited 
confidence in Chinese baukers and mer- 
chants, but they at least prove that 
business relations may be pleasant and 
satisfactory if conducted with due cau- 
tion and local experience.” 

Mr. Carles’ remarks on the working 
of the Mixed Court are unusually con- 
cise, He does not say who is to pro- 
vide the reformatory prison for which 
he displays a most commendable an- 
xiety, but it is gratifying to see that he 
is able to speak so highly of the extreme 
pains taken by the present magis- 
trate to do full justice in the cases 
brought before him in which foreigners 
are concerned, “in spite of the immense 
pressure of business which devolves 
upon his shoulders.” 








ae Summary, of Bews. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
[BY EASTERN EXTENSION A. AND C. TEL. €0.] 
(THROUGH REUTER’S AGENCY.) 


FOUNDERING OF A MAN-OF-WAR. 
London, 22nd September. 
The gunboat Lily has foundered off 
Newfoundland and ‘seven of the crew 
were drowned. 


















ANTI-SLAVE TRADE 
CONVENTION. 

Acconvention have been sigued be- 
tween England and Italy that slavers 
shall be treated as pirates. 

AN OMINOUS ALLIANCE. 

Negotiations are proceeding for an 
offensive and defensive alliance between 
Servia and Montenegro. 

BOULANGER NOT FINISHED. 

London, 23rd September. 

General Boulanger has been elected 
for Montmartre, but a second ballot is 
necessary. ‘The Clergy are supporting 
Boulangism and four Boulangists have 
been elected for Paris. 

RESULT OF THE FRENCH 
ELECTIONS. 
London, 25th September. 

A Republican majority is assured in 
France. . Ferry and Goblet are 
unseated. ‘The Chamber meets in 
November when Ministers resign and 
leave President Carnot unfettered. 

‘The Chamber is certain to cancel the 
election of Boulanger. 


AN 
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GENERAL BOULANGER. 
Paris, 6th Sept. 

‘The President of the Council of Ministers 
has received a letter from General Boulan- 
ger in which he claims trial by a Court of 
‘Appeal or a Council of War. 

DISASTROUS EXPLOSION. 
7th Sept. 

‘The explosion of a cartridge at Antwerp 
set fire to fifty barrels of petroleum an 
caused grave accidents. 120 people were 
killed and 200 were injured. 

‘THE EXHIBITION. 

‘Three hundred and four thousand persons 

visited the Exhibition on Sunday. 
EDISON IN PARIS. 

The Municipal Council of Paris gives a 

banquet to Edison to-day.—Havas. 
GREAT FIRE AT ANTWERP. 
mdon, 7th Sept. 

‘An explosion of dynamite has occurred 
in a Cartridge Factory, causing immense 
dami One hundred ‘and fifty workmen 
were killed and eighty more injured. 

9th Sept. 

The fire which broke out at Antwerp 
last week is still raging. 

MR. GLADSTONE IN PARIS. 

Mr. Gladstone has been banquetted by 
the Senators and Deputies in Paris. Re- 
plying to a toast Mr. Gladstone referred 
in the most cordial terms to France, and 
hoped that real friendship would ever unite 
the two great nations of France and Eng- 
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ANOTHER MURDER IN WHITECHAPEL. 
11th Sept. 

The headless trunk of a woman without 
the legs, and mutilated in ‘Jack the 
Ripper” fashion, has been found in a sack 
in Whitechapel. 

RU 
‘The Czar 








SD GERMANY. 
ill visit Berlin this month. 
TURKEY AND CRETE. 
It is semi-officially stated in Athens that 
the Sultan has conceded all the Cretan 
demands.—Straits Times. 








READINGS FOR THE WEEK. 


(Thermometers in the open air in a shaded 
situation in the English Settlement.) 
1889. 


Rainfall 
in inches. 


Fahr. Thermometer. 
Min. ‘Max. 
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Min, 


Rainfall 
in inches. 
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» 27 . 1.08 
Mr. Fitch desires to acknowledge the 
receipt of the following sums for the famine 
in North-China : 

From New York, through thePresby- Gold, 

teria Board of Foreign Missions. $6,314.97 
Rev. A. J. Kerr, San Francisec Mex, 28,29 
San Francisco, per Chartered Bank 











of India Australia and China ... 156.40 
New York, per Hongkong and 

Shanghai Bank wontons 198,86 

Dr. Nevius writes that there will be 


abundant need for all these funds later in 
the season. 

Saturday's Sicawei report at 10 a.m, 
stated that the barometer continued to rise 
quickly, and had reached 764 mm. (30.08). 
At the southern stations it remained on Fri- 
day almost unmoved, but had fallen in 
Jay The winds on the coast were from 
S.E. and E., and were moderate. It was 
probable that the N.E. mionsoon would 
re-establish itself on Saturday, but remain 
moderate. 11.30a.m.; A centre uf depres- 
sion is passing to-night to the north of 
Nagasaki, but the depression is slighter 
than at Shanghai; wind and weather un- 
changed ; the barometer is rising again, — 
On Sunday it read as foll 
meter has continued to rise here, and 
has reached 30.13, Yesterday (Saturday) 
it rose at Foochow, but not at the other 
coast stations. Moderate N.E. winds are 
probable. The centre of depression which 
travelled hence on the 19th and 20th 
towards Nagasaki don the 21st 
N. of Tokio, where it produced a 8, by 
S.W. gale.—On Monday the report. read 
as follows: The barometer has fallen 
here since yesterday. At Manila there is 
a low barometer and strong S.W. breeze, 
and the observations there indicate the 
presence in the E. of a typhoon, which is 

robably travelling northwards. Strong 

and N.\W. breezes may be expected on 
the China coast.—On Tuesday it stated 
that the barometer, which “had fallen 
rapidly on the previous day, had begun 
to rise irregularly in the morning. On 
Monday there was a rapid fall of the baro- 
meter at Hongkong and Amoy. and 
ible fall at Foochow. " Thest 
together with the N.E, wind in 
the Formosa Channel, seemed to show that 
the typhoon reported as travelling N.W. 
had ‘approached the China coast.—On 
Wednesday's date was as follows: The 
barometer is almost steady here. Yesterday 
it was also steady at the southern ports, but 
rising at Manila, with S.W, breeze. In the 
Forniosa Channel there was a strong N.E. 
breeze, and a stronger E. breeze at Hong: 
kong. "It is now evident that the typhoon 
has moved westward and was last night 
crossing the China Sea toward the Gulf of 
Tongking.—At at 10 aan, on Thursday it 
read as follows: The barometer still re- 
mains steady with a slight tendency to fall. 
On Wednesday it was rising at Foochow, 
Amoy and Manila, but was steady and 
rather low at Hongkong. A moderate N.E. 
monsoon prevails in the Formosa Channel, — 
Yesterday's report read: The barometer 
has continued very slowly falling at Sicawei ; 
wind light and variable. The barometer 
on Thursday was rising at the southern 
ports, Amoy, Foochow, and Manila, aud 
even at Hongkong in the afternoon. 

H.M.S. Porpoise left on Tuesday morning 
with Mr. Howard for the river ports. She 
remains in Hankow while Mr. Howard goes 
on to Ichang and the Gorges, then comes 
back to Shanghai, and thence takes her 
passenger to all the southern consulates, 
those in Formosa included. 

‘Mr. E. B. Drew is appointed to Peking 
to take up the post of Chief Secretary to 
the Inspector-General of Customs. 
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We are pleased to learn that H.I.M. the 
Ewperor of Austria-Hungary has conferred 
the high distinction of the Order of the | 
Tron Crown on Mr. Joseph Haas, Consul- 
General for those countries at Shanghai. | 
Mr. Petersen of the Great Northern Tele- | 
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woodwork is elaborately painted and gilt 
The tiles on the roofs are all of a deep 
ultramarine blue. The altar to God is on 
the north, and the altars to the eight 
deceased Emperors are on the east and 
west. It was all very ditty and dusty, and 








ph Company has received the honour of . on the outside grass and weeds were growing 
fnighthood of the order of Franz Joseph. { through the joints in the parement. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking} Our Northern contemporary says that in 
Corporation was to open itsHamburg branch | Chibli the kauliang crop is & magnificent 
on the 23rd inst., under the management of | one, and there is no further fear of floods 
Mr. J, Brussel, formerly of Behn, Meyer & | this year. It says that the French Minister 
Co., Singapore, and subsequently London { had paid a visit to Tientsin to call on t 
manager of the International Bank, I Viceroy Li, and that this visit recalls 
We hear that a contract, amounting to the article in the last Franco-Chinese treaty, 
nearly Tis, 18,000, has been sigued between ' by which Chins promised to invoke the 

















the Pootung Duck Company and Messrs. | assistance of French engineers and material 


8, C. Farnham & Co,, for the reconstruc- 
tion of the collapsed upper Wharf and 
Bund and the strengthening of the lower 
Bund. Part of the arrangement, we un- 
derstand, is that the Dock Co.” shall at 
once commence another lawsuit to settle 
the question of liability, while Messrs. 
Farnham & Co. will institute a cross action 
for damages. 

Tt will be scen from our Peking con 





pondence that the beautiful three-storied | 
Circular building kuown as the Temple of | 


Heaven was entirely destroyed in the fire 
on the 18th instant. 

Mr. J. Simpson, of the IUustrated Lon: 
Neus, gives the following description, 
his “Meeting the Sun,” of the Temple of 
Heaven, He is one of the few foreigners 
who have had the opportunity of seeing the 
inside of it, though not of actually entering 
it :—Within the second wall we had ou ove 
right the Hall of Penstential Fasting, which 
is a large square of buildings, with moat, 
bridges, and walls round it. Our guide led 
to the left through the park, and then 
through a thick wood of old eyprest-trees 
which seemed to surround the whole of the 
temple and extends as far as the south 
altar, Like the temples of old, it is literally 
ina grove. We were seeking for a large 
temple and could not see it, so completely 
was it hid by this dark, dense wood of aged 
trees, The effect of all this was lost on our 
party, who were trying to sce where the 
gate could be found, and to take advantage 
of it should it be open, At last I saw th 
head of our column make a rush ; Ifollowed, 
and found myself within the third wall, 
and the Teniple of Heaven stood before 
me, ‘This was the North Altar, and we lost 
no time, for there was yet the chance, not 
to be thrown away, of seeing the inside ; 80 
another rush soon took us up the three flights 
of steps, across the top of the terrace, and, 
to our grent satisfaction, the door was open. 
Our sudden appearance’ in the very centre 
of this vast place seemed to have taken 
every one by surprise. A man of pigtail 
nationality soon made his appearance and 
began scolding very loudly, not only at us, 
but at the pigtailed individuals around. He 
said that they would be all beaten, and 
asked how we got in. “Who opened the 
door?” How could they tell?” was the 
answer. They stated that it was closed, 
and we must have opened it during the 
night. ‘The man who came with us from 
the other door said nothing, for he was 
held under the magic spell of backsheesh. 
‘The potency of this began to work upon 
them all except our scolding friend, who 
took to shutting the doors, but before ne 


























did s0, I had noted down the main features ' derstorm with incessaut flashes of lightning) | 


of the interior. Although standing on such 
an elaborate superstructure of marble, the 
building, like almost all buildings here- 
abouts, is of wood, Four very high round 
pillars support the central and highest roof, 
which is nearly all yilt on the inside, 





‘Twelve smaller columns sustain the second | 


roof, which reaches only from the four 
inside pillars, thus leaving visible from 
within the whole height of the highest roof. 
Twelve stili smaller wooden columns form 
the outer circle and support the lowest roof, 
which, like the second, only roofs the space 
between the pillars which sustain it and the 
circle of pillars next to them. All this 








whenever she decided ts construct railroads. 
The article concludes, “it is, moreover, 
understood, that this clause shall not be 
[looked upon as constituting an_ exclusive 
privilege in favour of France.” ‘The Poochi 
succeeded in reaching the Tientsin Bund 
on the 1th. The Rev. Timothy Richard 
suggests that instead of in direct relief, the 
money of the charitable should be spent in 
distributing pamphlets and giving public 
lectures on railways, scientific hydrauli 
engineering and manufactures and indus- 
ries; in founding High Schools for the 
Hiterati in which these subjects should be 
taught ; and in forming scientific associn- 
tions among the Chinese for the encourage- 
ment of the study of these subjects. Dr, 
Nevius defends the Shanghai Famine Reliet 
Conmittee from what he calls ** undeserved 
criticism.” The extracts from the Shih Pao 
have w remarkably inspired tone, particular- 
ly the one in which so much regret is ex- 
pressed that China should have thrown 
away the $450,000 which she would have 
received in the last three years if sho had 
‘signed the obnoxious Telegraph Conve 
tion, 
| The Chinese Times has the following 
Note from Peking in reference to the 
| burning of the Temple of Heaven :—On 
the 18th instant at 5.15 p.m., Peking waa 
| startled by a ruddy glow in the sky towards 
the south of the city, indicating a fire of 
‘some magnitude in that direction. Upon 
nquiring amongst the natives the locality 
f the Bre we were surprised to learn that 
it was “The Temple of Heaven,” and 
| rather loath to believe it, until the informa- 
| tion was confirmed, after we had scrambled 
up on the roof of ‘the house and seen for 
| ourselves that such was the case. ‘The fire 
was not quite out at four o'clock this morn- 
ing, and the temple is a heap of smouldering 
jr Previous to the fire Peking was 
visited by the heaviest downpour of rain 
‘that has taken place this year, simply a 
| deluge for about one hour or so, flooding 
| nearly every Lecepe ‘and house in the city, 
| and making many of the roads impassable. 
|The great downpour in Hongkong could 
not have been worse. This deluge was 
ushered in by a shower of hailstones, of 
about 4 au inch ia diameter, and like pieces 
of glass, so hard and transparent were they. 
The wind also chopped round from one 
| quarter to another with remarkable rapidity. 
‘This deluge of rain taking place before the 
| five burst out has created the belief amongst 
the Chinese that the fire was the work of 
Heaven, but the foreigners believe that the 
lightning of Wednesday morning at three 
| c'eluck (when we had a short sharp thun- 



































| was the cause of it. It would be dangerous 
for « native to hint that it was the work of 
aman. One individual says that it is the 
{fault of the young Empress, because she 
| ‘tis all fire," and there has been nothing 
| but trouble since the marriage. 
‘The permit to land the statue of Sir 
| Harry Parkes was applied for at the Cus- 
toms three days ago, and it was, we 
learn, safely landed on Thursday. ' The 
; statue is lying on Messrs. Maitland and 
| Co.'s premises, and a committee meeting 
is to be held’ this morning to make the 
necessary arrangements for its erection. 
, The statue has not yet been unpacked. 




















The Ostasiatische Lloyd, in the course of 
a long article on the revival of the Chefoo 
‘Telegraph Convention, remarks, in refe- 
renee to the recent conference at Peking, 
that no information as to what took place 
has been allowed to transpire ; but it is at 
any rate untrue that only the sanction of 
the T'sangli Yamén is required to an under- 
taking or the part of China to maintain 
fhe mate of $2 per word to Europe after 
the connection between the Chinese and 
Russian lines is effected. The Lloyd ulso 
remarks that, if Russia declines to make 
the counection, there is nothing to prevent 
China from building a station close to 
Kiachta (which is literally on the frontier) 
and from such station sending messengers 
with telegrams to the Russian office, at 
which, under a clause in the International 
Telegraph Convention, they would have 
to be accepted fur transmission, ‘This is 2 
course which we suggested some time ago. 

‘Ata special Landrenters’ meeting held 
at Kiukiang on the 24th, Mr, R, W. Hurst 
in the Chair, three Councillors, Messrs. J. 
R. Hykes, F, W. Styan, and N. Sinclair, 
were elected t6 serve for the remainder of 
| the current year. We hold over the de- 
tailed report. 

‘Ou Wednesday last was appointed by the 
‘Taotai ns the day on which the Chinese at 
Shanghai are to exchange the summer for 
the winter cap. 

In some recent numbers of the Hica Pao 
there have appeared most indelicate and 
obnoxious illustrated articles, in which for: 
eign ladies are introduced. 'We are glad 
to know that no foreigner has any interest in 
thispapernow, Messrs. Major Bros., to whom 
itformerly belonged, havingsold ittoChinese 
some three years ago with the Tien Shih 
Chai photo-lithographic establishment. 

‘Anr immense flight of evil-sinelling beetles 
invaded the settlement on Thursday night. 
They are light brown in colour and fully 
an inch in length, ‘The Chinese call them 
funy-pi, a name which describes their pecu- 
liar odour, Many buildings in the eettle- 
ment near electric lights were covered with 
them yesterday morning. ‘They are unusual 
visitors in Shanghai, but are well-known, 
we learn, in Chinkiang and its vicinity. 

The Acting French Consul at Luang 
Prabang, M, Massie, has discovered a new 
route by which Szemao (Esmnok) in Yunnan 
tay ‘be reached from Luang Prabang in 
thirty-three days. The French now propose 
to claim the Meikong River as the boundary 
of the French protectorate of Annam. 

‘The Shanghai Volunteer Artillery had 
an exceptionally fine day's practice with 
the guns at the Point on Sunday. Although 
starting a little late through the usual 
skittishness of the ponies all the. gun 
practice was got through before tiffin, Ail 
the shooting was close, the eighth shot 
carried away the flagstaff off the barrel, the 
ninth and tenth shots were hits, the tenth 
shot carried away the platform ; and after 
thirty-two rounds the target presented a 
very sick appearance and when attempting 
to pick it up after the shooting, the loose 
boards and barrels collapsed entirely. An 
idea in marking, old but new to the 
Artillery men, proved exceedingly useful, 
viz, four small flags on miniaturo plat: 
forms were anchored round the target 
helping the scoring party very much in 
gauging the correct burst of each shell, ‘The 
Artillery returned to quarters about 4 p.m. 
‘The battery was under the commandof Capt. 
Brodie Clarke, with Lieut. D. E. Sassoon, 
Major Morrison acted as superviser. 

‘Various systems are in vogue for reducing 
corpulency, but now a Dr. Gartner of 
Vienna lias invented a compact machine 
which he calls the Engostat, to which a 
handle is attached. ‘The fat man who 
caunot afford sufficient time to take long 
walks to reduce his corpulency, takes hold 
of this handle and turns away till he is tired. 
According to his strength a weight is 
attached to a beam like a weighing scale 
beam and to this is attached a band 
which presses down upon a wheel, so that 
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the resistance offered is made more or less 
according as the weight is moved, and so 
the operator has more or less work todo. On 
the axle of the machine a register is placed 
which rings a bell after twenty-five revolu- 
tions have been made. One of these 
machines is to be seen at Mr. Rosenbaum’s 
store in Nanking Road. 

‘fhe following announcement—surely an 
unusual sign of progress—appeared in the 
Queen for August 10th :—Woo.—On May 
4 at Peking, Lady Blossom Woo (nce Tséng) 
youngest daughter of His Excellency the 
Marquis Tséng, of a daughter. 

The tiger shooting in Amoy will soon 
become famous. Captain Collinson of the 
68th, who has been up at Amoy from 
Hongkong on a visit, was lucky enough on 
the 14th to bag three full-grown tigers, 
ne female and two males, in half-an-ho 
hat’s a splendid bag for a two days’ 
trip, isn’t it ?”, says the correspondent who 
sends us the news, 

Captain, Burdis' yacht Keiver, designed 
by Captain Croal and. built by Blowers. 
Boyd & Co., has carried everything before 
her in Kobe, having won the challenge 
cup three times, so that it is now Captain 
Burdis’ property. ‘The Reirer is soon to go 
to Yokohama, and there we trust she will 
equally well uphold the honour of Shanghai. 

‘At the British Summary Civil Court 
on Monday, a Portuguese named Campos, 
living in Boone Road, Hongkew, sum: 
moned # neighbour, a youth named McCar- 
thy, for shooting 'the complainant’s cat. 
‘The defendant admitted the charge, but 
stated that he shot the cat in consequence 
of seeing it kill two of his pigeons, on his 
back premises. He had lost’ six ‘out of 
eight valuable pigeons through the depre- 
dations of cats. The Assistant Judge said 
he believed defendant's statement, but 
that was no justification for shooting the 
cat. The offence was punishable by im- 
prisonment for as long as six months, or by 
fine as great as £20; aud had there been 
anything like wanton cruelty in this case he 
should have dealt severely with the defend- 
ant. A fine of $5 and costs was imposed. 

‘Three years is a long time to wait for 
one's moniey, and then to have $40 doled 
out at the rate of 85 per month is addition- 
ally annoying. But an African lady of the 
name of Berry has had that experience, 
as appeared from what transpired at the 
Civil Sommaty Court on Thursday, when a 
coxtain J. W. Allen appeared as the debtor 
and defendant. He pleaded lack of means, 
but made an offer to the extent named, 
which Mrs. Berry accepted, and all will 
be peace if the payments are kept up. 

At the Mixed Court on Monday, a native 
employé of Messrs. Llewellyn & Co. Ld. 
was sentenced to four months’ imprison: 
ment for stealing aérated waters and other 
things from the firm, 

For stealing from a foreign residence, a 
native was on Thursday sentenced to 10days’ 
imprisonment at the Mixed Court. For steal- 
ing $60 worth of things from a lodging house 
another native was sentenced to two months? 
imprisonment in the chain gang. A thief 
who stole from three houses received 200 
blows and was sentenced to 6 months’ im- 
prisonment, and for a burglary, another 
native was sentenced to 3 months’ imprison- 
ment. For stealing a jinricsha, a coolie 
was ordered to be confined for one month 
at the Mixed Court. 

‘A tailor who robbed one of the boarders 
at the Mercantile and Family House was 
sentenced at the Mixed Court yesterday to 
two months’ imprisonment. The individual 
was in possession of numerous testimonials 
which he produced when he went to solicit 
custom, and got work to do on the strength 
of these certificates. 

‘There appears to be a good deal of thiev- 
ing going on just now, and many of the 
cases before the Mixed Court are for that 
particular offence. Yesterday morning a 
coolie was charged with stealing a clock 
from the Bombay, and another native with 
receiving it. They were remanded. A coolie 















































employed at one of the stores was sen- 
teuced to two months’ imprisonment for 
stealing some percussion caps, and a second- 
hand dealer was fined $10 for receiving the 
same. 

Some of the natives have queer ideas of 
their responsibilities, a case in point occur- 
ring a day or two ago. A Chinaman, for 
whom a warrant had been issued was ar- 
rested, but he said he was sick,—and he 
looked it—tvok his brother to the Police 
Station, asking to be allowed to change 
places with him, which the brother was 
quite willing todo. Of course the offer 
could not be accepted apparently much to his 
surprise, and the real Simon Pure was then 
taken to the Mixed Court. 

We heartily endorse the following extract 
from the China Mail, but are constrained to 
admit that we are both guilty of tergiversa- 
tion in so doing, for we wrote in the North- 
China Herald of 1st January, 1853 :— 
“Since it appears that we are to have two 
bond fide English mailsa month, it would be 
some slight satisfaction to know who advised 
the arrangement. Certainly not the foreign 
community in China, amongst whom we are 
not aware there is one who desired or does 
not deprecate the ‘additional facility.’ In 
this feeling the We of the China Mail fully 
sympathises" It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the Mail Companies will arrange better 
time-tables fornext year. The arrangement 
by which the English, French and German 
niail steamers leave withina few hoursof each 
other is absurd. Were these companies 
purely private concerns, the public would 
jave no right to object. ‘Their remedy 
would be to start an opposition. But the 
mail steamer companies have virtually a 
monopoly, and as they are subsidised by 
the various Governments, the public have 
a right to see that their interests are in 
some way safeguarded, The arrangements 
that have been in force during the last two 
years for the departure of the English and 
French mails have been most inconvenient. 
During two months of the year—April and 
September—the English and French mails 
have left on the same day, giving us really 
only two mail days during the month—the 
old fortnightly service. ‘Then, during the 
whole of the summer months, instead of 
the fortnight being equally divided, the 
‘one mail boat leaving seven days after the 
other, a break of nine days occurred be- 
tween the departure of the French and the 
next English mail, the French steamer 
following again after tive The in- 
conveniences attached to this irregularity 
must be very great, and ought to receive 
the attention of the Chamber of Commerce. 
It isa disgrace that in this age of rapid 
communication, we should be reduced to a 
fortnightly mail service during two months 
of the year. 

The Viceroy Chang Chi-tung, who is 
building new examination halls over an 
old cemetery, just outside the wall of 
Canton, has been hotly opposed by the 
Tartar General and other officials, but 
he has checkmated them, according to a 
correspondent of the Hongkong Telegraph, 
by bringing to light an imperial decree 

romulgated in 1680, by which it was pro- 
Fibited to bury dead bodies within twenty 
Ui of any city wall. 

The French Concession at Shameen is to 
be put up to auction in lots on the 6th of 
November. The leases will be for 99 years, 
and members of any nationality, Chinese 
excepted, may become lease-holders, but 
as it is intended to govern the Concession 
by a Municipal Council as in Shanghai, the 
lease-hulders will have to sign an engage- 
ment to obey the Land Regulations that 
will be enacted. They will also have to 
pay the Chinese Gorernment ground rent 
of 1,500 cash a mot, and whatever taxes 
the new municipality may enact, and they 
must erect within two years buildings of 
sufficient importance to prove that their 
occupation is genuine. Every buyer whose 
solvency is not known to the French Con- 


























sulate must deposit security within forty- 


eight hours from the sale, or his bid will be 
cancelled. 

‘The new cash coined at the Canton Mint, 
says a contemporary, do not prove accept- 
able to the people, being of higher nominal 
and lower intrinsic value than the old cash 
in ordinary use, and have given rise to 
some trouble in Canton already. Disputes 
have taken place in the city between the 
soldiers and the pawnbrokers because the 
latter would not take the new coin, in 
which the former had received their pay, 
and a fight was impending when the Kar 
fong intervened and induced the pawn- 
brokers to accept payment half in the new 
cash andhalf iv silver. Toadd tothe trouble 
counterfeits of the new issue have appeared 
in the market. They are a good imitation, 
but being made of baser metal they ean be 
detected by the sound. 

‘The China Mail says that the Hongkong 
Government has received intimation from 
the Acting Consul for France that the im- 
portation of opium into Annam will be 
prohibited on and after the 20th inst. 

For the quarter ended 30th June the 
revenue of Hongkong was $433,731, and 
the expenditure $282,098. 

Somie time ago the China Mail printed 
a letter from a correspondent in which the 
editor of the Hongkong Telegraph was men- 
tioned as being a shareholder in the Rope 
Manufacturing Company, “who some 
months ago consorted with a gang of Chi- 
nese of dubious repute in order to ‘corner’ 
salt,” which ‘would have been little less 
than robbing the poorest of the community.” 
On this Mr. Fraser-Smith brought an action 
for libel, which was tried in Hongkong 
before Mr. Fielding Clarke, Acting Chief 
Justice, on the 16th, without a jury. ‘The 

jaintiff claimed $12,000 damages, because, 
he said, ‘the China Mail circulated largely 
throughout China and the Far East, in the 
Australian Colonies, in England, and the 
Cape, and as he was not altogether unknown 
in those countries the appearance of such 
a letter would make people in those places 
think that he had departed from the paths 
of honesty and virtue, on which he had for 
many years been a close attendant.” Mr. 
Fraser-Smith appeared in person, and the 
Acting Attorney-General, the Hon. A. 
Leach for the defendant, Mr. George 
Murray Bain, After a long hearing the 
judge gave a verdict for the plaintiff for 
$25, with costs. 

The Daily Press learns from Canton of a 
daring and extensive robbery committed by 
banditti at Lai Shek, about 25 miles from 
Canton. A well known Chinese doctor 
named Leung Choy Shun, who lives there, 
is known to be wealthy, and about a fort- 
night ago a descent was made upon his 
house by about one hundred robbers, who 
carried off property estimated at $50,000. 
‘They did not secure the booty without re- 
sistance, however, for in the struggle two 
of the villagers defending the doctor's pre- 
mises were killed and about ten of the 
robbers were wounded, but got clear off 
with their comrades. |The robbery was 
reported to the Namboi magistrate, but no 
artests have been made. 

The prospectus is advertised in Hongkong 
of the Hongay Lime and Coment Works, 
which proposes to manufacture lime and 
cement at Hongay, Tongking. The capital 
is to be $250,000 in 5,000 shares of $5 each, 
and one-half the capital is taken by the 
directors. 

Pauline Frangois, the lady whose rendi- 
tion has been applied for by the Melbourne 
Government, came before Mr. Wodehouse, 
police magistrate, in Hongkong on the 
20th, and was committed to prison without 
bail ‘to await her return to Melbourne. 
She would not be given up for fifteen days, 
during which time she could apply for 
a writ of habeas corpus. 

It is proposed to make the 26th, instead 
of the last day of the month, the share 
settling day in Hongkong in future. 

A Havas telegram in the Cowrrier d’Hai- 
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Honoré, Prince of Monaco, at the age of 
seventy-one. ; 
The Daily Press says that the exclusion 
of the Chinese from the United States is 
being made as rigorous as possible, and all 
jossible loopholes, by which they could 
hope to find admission are being closed uw 
one by one. A Washington telegram, da 
the 8th ult. says:— Acting Secretary 
Batcheller has informed a correspondent 
that a Chinese student in Germany, desiring 
to come to the United States for the first 
time, will not be permitted to land except 
upon the production of a certificate from 
the Chinese Government, or its representa- 





tive at the rt of departure, counter- 
signed by a United States consular officer. 
Te case, however, he is a naturalised citizen 


of Germany, he will have to produce o 
certificate from that Government.” 

We are glad to read a notice in the 
Courrier W Haiphong that the plant, &c., 
of that journal have been bought by a 
‘company in course of formation ; and that 
there will be no interruption in the issue 
of the journal, the chief editor, M. de Cuers 
de Cogolin, remaining in his present post. 

‘The Courrier d’'Haiphong gives some 
details of the accident which occurred at 
Hyares on board the French gunnery 
school-ship Couronne on the Ist August. A 
quick-firinggun of 47 mm. was being cleaned, 
‘and its muzzle was being turned inboard, 
aud as it was being turned, « shell, that 
had been left in it by some accident, went 
off, It went through the men who were 
standing in front of the muzzle, then struck 
something on the deck aud exploded, five 
men being killed in all and seventeen 
wounded. 

‘The Tokio Marn arrived early on Monday 
afternoon with Yokohama dates to the 18t 
instant, ‘The papers contain farther notice 
ae ean-outs on the Tokaido railway. The 
Japan Mail says that ‘at present ‘most of 
the papers and journals in the capital that 
are opposed to the treaty programme of 
the Minister of State for Foreign Affai 
are under suspension : to wit, among daily 

apers, the Seiron, the Nippon, and the 
Tokio Shimpo, while among journals pro- 

erly so-called’ we may mention the Nippon 
jinand the Hoshu Shinron. A number of 
provincial papers are under the same bau,” 
A great part of the road recently constructed 
detween Nikko and Chiusenji has been 
washed away. Mr, and Mrs. J. E. Taylor 
guve a very successful variety performance, 
called ‘ Razzle Dazzle,” at Yokohama on 
the 17th. A. smart shock of earthquake 
was felt in Yokohama on the 16th. The 
Nichi Nichi says that at Harizu-gun, in 
Mikawa, the sea suddenly washed into the 
town and 600 people were drowned. The 
numerous breaks on the Tokaido railway 
seem to shew that the Japanese engineers, 
who were exclusively employed, only made 
it to be @ fine-weather line. The Hiogo 
News complains that it is impossible to get 
any information out, of either the railway 
or postal officials, Yokkaichi during the 
recent typhoon was at one time under four 
feet of water, aud a steamer foundered. 
‘The Yodogawa river overflowed—acoording 
to the Rising Sux—and drowned a number 
of people, while three hundred junks were 
wrecked in Osaka bay. According to the 
same paper the British premier is shortly 
to be made Duke of Salisbury, and the 
Russian government has prohibited the 
sale of the Century magazine in Russia, 
on account of its recent articles on Russia 
and Siberia. 

All travellers in Japan admire the mag- 
nificent avenue of pines and cedars that 
stretches from Hakone to Nikko, a dis- 
tance of something like a hundred and fifty 
niiles, and bewail the too frequent gaps in 
‘and the evident neglect from which it 
suffers. The best remaining part is between 
Utsunomiya and Nikko, but even here the 
trees aro being gradually destroyed. This 
destruction has hitherto been attributed to 
eggers who light their fires at the foot of 

































a tree, and burn it out so that only a shell 
remains, and the first high wind brings 
the treeduwn. But the Japan Mail has 
reason to fear that it is the adjacent vil- 
lagers who are the real “sacrilegious 
scoundrels,” as it calls them. When a tree 
is blown down, the local officials, as the 
easiest way of getting it removed, sell it 
for a nominal sum, and the nearest’ village 
Brovides itself with cheap timber, |The 

fail proposes that in furure the authorities 
in such a case should saw the tree up and 
send the timber away to a distance, and s0 
remove temptation when it is impossible to 
prevent the crime. 

‘The following extract from a letter pub- 
lished in the Japan Herald confirins the 
doubts whether the Japanese do wisely 
now in dispensing with foreign assistance 
in the construction of their railroads : 
“The fact of the disarrangement of the 
traffic over such a large portion of the 
country, and the failure of the works at so 
many points, clearly point to a want either 
of skill or judgment on the part of the 
railway employés responsible for the design 
and construction of the works. It is clear 
that the bridges and culverts are insufficient 
in capacity individually oF not suficiently 
numerous. It will no doubt be argued that 
recently the floods have been greater than 
usual, but the want of provision for the 
escape of flood water at so many points, 
shows a want of skill and judgiaent altoge- 
ther, The Japanese do not apparently 
realise the fact that incapable men holding 
positions of trust in the making of railways, 
although their services may be obtained at 
less than half the cost of those who are 
fully competent, are the most expensive 
that can be employed. A competent 
Engineer can save more money to his 
employers than his wages amount to, whilst 
an incompetent engineer will waste more 
of his employer's nioney than would pay for 
half a dozen yood men. The best are not 
too good, and a really good man is cheap at 
any price, while a poor one is so expensive 
that uo company without a Government 
purse at its back can afford to employ him. 
‘Phe authorities responsible for the con- 
struction of the Japanese Railways do not 
appear to been alive to the fact that 
unreliable work, and specially a want of 
ample provision for the of flood 
water, whatever its first cost,-is the most. 
expensive of all kinds of railway making. 
Perhaps so many disasters will open theit 


























ee. 

The Straits Times of the 19th instant 
says :—Yesterday the Resident of Selangor 
arrived in Singapore, and with him Yap 
Kwong Sing and another Chinese Towkay 
who are prepared to make offers for carry- 
ing on ang inines. To-day two of 
the directors of the Company expected to 
e the opportunity of entering into nego- 
ions on the subject. The Resident has 
insisted that the coulies must be paid and 
fed, and that the work of the mines must 
not be stopped, under peril of losing the 
concession. Accordingly the Bank at Kuala 
Lumpur has been induced to advance 
certain further suas of money under 

uarantee, we presume, that the property 
in Selangor will be held for the advancers, 
or at least on some form of preference. 

In the Guardian of 14th August there is 
a notice of the marriage, which took place 

St. Giles's, Oxford, on the 8th idem, of 
Bishop Scott of North China to Frances 
Emily, daughter of Captain Montagu Bur- 
rows, Chichele Professor of Modern History. 
It will be seen that Bishop and Mrs, Scott 
were to leare London on the 19th instant 
for Shanghai by the P. & O. steamer 
Shannon. 

The following story of an electric plant 
is attributed by an American paper to 
Nature :—There has been discovered in the 
forests of India a strange plant which pos- 
sesses to a very high degree astonishing 
magnetic power. The hand which breaks 
a leaf from it receives immediatel; 
equal to that ‘which is produced 
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conductor of an induction coil, Ata dis- 
tance of six meters a magnetic needle is 
affected by it, and it will be qnite derang- 
ed if brought near. The energy of this 
singular influence varies with the hour of 
the day. All-powerful about 2 o'clock in . 
the afternoon it is absolutely anuulled 
during the night. At times of storm its 
intensity augments to striking proportions. 
During rain the plant soems to succumb 
and bendsits head duringa thunder shower ; 
it remains there without force or virtue, 
even if one should shelter it with an um- 
brella. No shock is felt at that time in 
breaking the leaves and the needle is unaf- 
fected beside it. One never by any chance 
sees a bird or insect alight on the electric 
plant ; an instinct seems to warn them that 
they would find there sudden death. It is 
also important to remark that where it 
grows none of the magnetic metals are 
found ; neither iron, nor cobalt, nor nickel, 
an undeniable proof that the electric force 
belongs exclusively to the plant. Light 
and heat, phosphorescence, magnetis 
electricity, how many mysteries and botani- 
cal problems does this wondrous Indian 
plant conceal within its leaf and flower ? 

“On February 11th next year, “says the 
Aligemeine Zeitwng in italics, the anniver 
of the promulgation of the Constitution, 
Japan will be opened to German subjects 
without any restriction :” and it takes credit 
to Germany for having been the first to 
break up the previous European solidarity. 
But in the treaty ports and settlements 
matters will continue as they are for tive 

ears. The safety of German subjects will 

e assured by the majority of the bench in 
all important cases cousiating of fo 
The Allgemeine asks what Gernany expects 
in return for her concessions to Japanese 
sentiment. First, gratitude, which however 
is *‘a thing upon whic calcu 
late much in the affairs of nati Then 
opportunities for the much wider employ- 
ment of Germans and German capital in 
the country. Whether any great advan- 
tages will flow. from these opportunities 
reinains to be seen. Germany will not 
have them exclusively, and if they aro 
availed of too eagerly, it is to be feared 
that much opposition will be aroused in the 
people, whose present objection, where it 
exists, to Treaty Revision comes from the 
fear that in the coming competition the 
natives of the country will go to the wall. 

The Vancouver Daily News, in a descrip: 
tion of a meeting at Vancouver of the Ch 
nese Free Masonic Suciety (the meet 
of which are not secret), says: 
visitor, as soon as he entered the room, 
saw lying at full length on the floor two 
Oriental gentlemen indulging in a pipe of 
opium. The materials for filling the pipa 
and a peculiar open lainp of small dimen- 
sious lay between them. Opposite them 
sat a devout countryman, with bundles of 
papers, fruit, bread and vegetables sur- 
rounding him, and against the walls were 
several small figures in wood, whose good- 
will he was earnestly soliciting and to 
whom he was offering the delicacies he had 
beside him. He was apparently chanting a 
form of prayer, and after every vorse ‘lhe 
lighted a paper and held it under the deity’s 
nose and seemed to expect some manifesta- 
tion of approval. At the far end of the 
room the meeting was being held. ‘An old 
and respectable Tyhee was sitting before a 
table covered with fruit and other edibles, 
aud was delivering a very impressive lei 
ture, probably on the benefits of Free Ma- 
sonry. After each pause in the lecture a 
candidate was passed across the floor till 
the whole batch had been gone over. An- 
other lecture was then begun and the neo- 
phytes were passed back again one after 
the other. ‘The final ceremony was con- 
ducted in secret, but it is understood that 
it consists uf « species of mild torture and 
it is probably intended that it shall convey 
a gentle hint to the candidate that he can 
not expect to-obtain a goud thing without 
suffering for it.” 
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Hiscellaneous Articles. | 
FOREIGNERS IN THE HVA PAO.| 
24th Sept. 
No. 198 of the Hiva Pao, the illustrated 
weekly published at the Tien Shik Chai, 
contains an unusnally large proportion 
of foreigu subjects. By far the most 











his readers had at one time doubts 'a voice, very different from his wife's, 
whether the procedure thus elegantly | say, ‘ We are outlaws of the greenwood 
described was really the one in vogue | and have your lady safe bound; give 
among Westemers. Some time ago, he us at once ten thousand dollars and we 


| observes, a similar sketch appeared in‘ will release her; hesitate a moment, 


the Hira Pao, but the thing was con- | and worse will befall her.’ The mer- 
idered to bea somewhat far-fetched joke. | chant, astounded at hearing that his 
Now, he says, this custom “turns out ' house was in the hands of brigands and 
to be oue most highly honoured in the | that a rescue could not come in time, 


amusing of these is the first. ‘The title, Great West,” a part of the world, he hastily replied. ‘len thousand dollars 
trauslated after the method of the old! adds, which the Duke of Chow (who! is a trifle, but whom am I to hand 
school of sinologues, runs “ Alliances formulated etiquette in China long be- | it to?’ Said the robber, ‘I have 
coutracted through skipping and prauc- | fore Confucius was born or thought of)'told a mau to go and get it, aud 


ing,” or, as the new school would have 
it, “ Marriages made by dancing.” The! 
illustration is a pure delight, aud must 
really be seen to be properly appreciated ; 
no inere description could hope to do it! 
justice. It represents, or must be sup- 
osed to represent, a foreign ball-room. 
ie the background, on au ornamental 
stage a few feet above the level of the 
hall, is the band of nine performers, 
armed with as many different instru- | 
ments,—violiu, trombone, ‘cello, banjo, ' 
conch, goug, and three others ouly to 
be found in the illustrations to M. van , 
Aalst’s Chinese Music or the Lnstitutes | 
of the Great Chting Dynasty. One® 
bandsman (he with the gong) wears the 
democratic but convenient  billy-cock, 
two more (the 'cello and p‘o-pa) that 
species of top hat which when adorned 
with a cockade is Jeames’s crowning 
glory. In the foreground are the daucers, 
some twelve or fourteen couples. ‘The 
men, when they do not recall Vasco de 
Gama, Camoens, Simon d’Audrade, or 
the descendants of those hervie and 
tuneful men, suggest a hairdresser’s 
assistant in some fleeting phase of 
exuberance. ‘The fancy is heightened ; 
the appearance of their partner 















plainly never visited. send me a private signal. Here he 

It is clear that this curious and far’ described the appearance and clothes 
from exemplary custom of choosing ! of the messenger. ‘When he has been 
wives in the ball-room, for which | paid, repeat to us what he says, and we 
our iguorauce of any right standard | will at ouce decamp and do no further 
of propriety and the remissuess as harm.’ He had scarcely finished when 
aforesaid of his Grace of Chow are our | the confederate appeared, dressed exactly 
only excuse, will become more and more | as the robber had described. 'The mer- 
aimark for the moralists and painters | chant at once paid him the $10,000 in 
of China. From the letterpress attached | notes which he checked, and, after 
to another scene in this same mwmber thanking him,the otherpolitely observed, 
of the Jira Pao, we learn that in China |‘ Please tell my friends for me that the 
nowadays “there is a class of men who ! steamer is realy and they ought to be 
esteem highly Western systems, who | going ; they'll understand.’ With that 
Western languages and sciences, he left with the notes while the mer- 
and to whom no food, dwelling or clothes | chant repeated his message. ‘The rob- 
appear fit or fashionable except those | ber on receiving it also thanked him 
of the West.” As long as the whole’ and apologised for the trouble that he 
Cultured Empire was united ina lofty dis- | had given, on the score that his ‘ travel- 
aporoval of the ks which barbarians ling expenses had run short.’ The 
played befure high heaven and them,! merchant greatly disquieted hastened 
it was crushing a buttertly on awheel to home and found his wife lying back in 
open the vials of ceusnre ; the silence of a chair. He clasped her to his breast 
unutterable contempt sufficed. But | exclai “My dear, what a fright 
now that su many of her youth are, ? Said his wife, ‘Why a 
casting curious eyes westward, and fright? I’ve been sitting quietly at 
finding furtive joys in Western customs home all day.’ ‘But, he went on, 
utterly opposed to the most elementary | ‘didn’t you meet the robbers ? ‘ Rob- 
ideas of propriety, the keepers of China’s | bers?” she said, laughing, ‘robbers don't 
natioval couscience and morals cau | come in broad daylight.’ This set him 
































who without exception wear their hair | hardly remain silent ; and we shall have | thinking, so he asked, ‘Surely, though, 
loose and in much need of dressing. a lively and a highly entertaining time. | some one came here’ ‘Yes,’ she said, 
The men are iu black coats with velvet | ‘he jeremiads of the &riend of China |‘a man did come in, said he was an 
collars, aud trowsers checked or striped, ' will be nothing to it ; and the importa- | acquaintance of yours and had some 
but the young women have corsages | tion of opium seems of very little account | important business news to tell you 
very much decolleté, shoulder straps,’ when compared with that of low dresses, | which he hadn't time to send so far by 
and gorgeous trains. | flirtation and five o'clock teas. Good letter. He borrowed the use of the 
What this peep into Western life is wholesome abuse almost always (such | telephone. But he was  respectably 
all about the letterpress at its head | is the perversity of human nature) ends | enough dressed ; you don’t call him a 
obligingly informsthe untravelled native. | by enlisting sympathy for the thing | robber?” ‘The merchant [somewhat un- 
Would “that we could reproduce! abused, and the /Zwa Pao will doubtless | wisely, we think, but he probably did it 
it worthily! “Western etiquette re-| keep pace with the times and still| under compulsion] told his wife all. 
quires,” it says, “the man in search’ further increase its gallery of foreign! The dollars have uot since been heard 
of a wife to write to the girl's home. scenes and its circulation. As we said, | of.” 
and agree upon some day and place in the present uumber foreigners are| his story, to use the picturesque 
for a” skipping match,” scilicet, | well to the fore. Besides this sketch of language of its native Chicago, is thin, 
dance. “The day arrived, ‘youth in‘a skipping match and its results we) undeniably thin; but it may have a 
red and maid in green, they come have “ A formidable female beggar,” and | useful moral for our'eleplione Exchange 
by pairs to the brilliant’ and spacious | “ Distressful news by telephone.” | and its subscribers. 
hall, where to the emulous sound of The former of these is of no particular | 
drum and flute, the youth clasping : interest—a doughty beggarwoman who | 
the maiden’s waist, and the maid resting ze under contribution by | 
herheard upouher partuer’s shoulder,one challenging the rustics to a rough-and- | 
air will skip forward, another prance‘ tumble fight. The other is evidently | 25th Sept. 
ackward, round and round the root, ' a poetical version of a clipping from au | ‘I's seizure of Canadian sealing vessels 
until they are forced to stop for want of. American paper and not bad at that.iin Behring’s Sea by United States 
breath. “After this they will become; A wealthy merchant of Chicago had a | cruisers is one of those curious incidents 
acquainted ’—only after this, observe, beautiful wife to whom he was tenderly | that require a good deal of explanation. 
—"and then by occasional attentions! attached. As his house was distant! It ought to make the blood of our 
over a bottle of wine or exchange of | from his place of business some five | fathers rush to our cheeks, and our 
confidences at the tea-table, their inti- | English /é (miles) he had_ established ! swords leap from their scabbards, to hear 
macy will deepen, the maiden’s heart; communication by means of a té-Lii-fung. | of our fellow-countrymen while peace- 
become filled with love, and they will One day the bell in the wall rang loudly | fully fishing sixty miles from shore, 
mate.” It seems that the editor or; and he started up to listen. He heard | being attacked by a foreign man-of-war, 


























THE SEIZURES IN BEHRING’S 
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captured, subjected to the indignity of 
having a prize crew, of one man, put on 
board, and being then ordered to a 
foreign port for condemnation. It seems 
am outrage which could only be atoned 
for by a most ample apology or an 
immediate declaration of war. We 
should have expected to see the British 
squadron in the North Pacific despatch- 
ed immediately to Behring’s Ser with 
orders to sink, burn and destroy all the 
offending vessels that it found there. 
Instead of all this, there is nothing more 
than a little factitious excitement in 
some Canadian newspapers, and an 
amused acquiescence on the part of 
those of England and the United States. 

Yet there can be no doubt, and it is 
generally acknowledged even by Ameri- 
can writers on international law, that 
there is uo warrant whatever for what 
the United States cruiser did. Modern 
governments in England, Liberal and 
Conservative, have given up the Civis 
Romanus sum principles which actuated 
Lord Palmerston ; but the government 
even now could not have been as un- 
moved as it has been, but that it has 
the most perfect confidence in the 
reasonableness of the United States. 
It must feel that the United States will 
argue the question fairly and will make 
full amends if it is convinced that it 
has made a mistake. ‘The ‘gentle craft’ 
of fish-catching is the most fertile source 
of international troubles. In the Eng- | 
lish Channel the disputes between the 
English, French and Belgian fishermen | 
are unending: in the North Atlantic 
there are constant disputes between the 
Canadian fishermen and their French 
aud American competitors; and the 
trouble has uow reached the North 
Pacitic. 

The history of the matter is very | 





simple. At the time when Russia owned ; South America, and the islands of the | 


Alaska, on the east side of Behring’s 
Sea, she claimed that the whole North 


Pacific as far south as the fifty-first | the House, and it killed Mr. Dunn's | 

England has taken the | 
water, the claim being subsequently | attack on her flag quietly, because she | 
As | has the firm conviction that when the | 


parallel of north latitude, was Russian | 


restricted to the fifty-fifth parallel. 
at that time nobody wanted particularly | 


to go into Behring’s Sea, Russia’s claim | to, it will not allow itself to be drawn H 


was not withstood with any great general 
opposition, although, according to Lieut. | 
George B. Davis, Professor of Law at| 
the United States Military Academy at | 
West Point, in his compendium of inter- 


dominion over Behring’s Sea was a con- 


ceit, resting on a fallacy ; the assignees | 


thereof took nothing. It was of no | 
more value than an assignment of an 
estate in the moon by a denizen of the 
earth.” No principle is more clearly 
laid down in what is called international 
law than that the dominion of any 
country over the seas which wash its 
coasts only extends to three marine 
miles from the shore ; and no nation 
asserts this more vigorously in the 
North Atlantic than the United States. 
Why then does the United States 
take such a different line in the North 
Pacific? Because of the existence of 
the Alaska Commercial Company. ‘This 
company has a monopoly of the fishing 
on the coast of Alaska; it is rich an 
powerful, and most powerful in the most 
important place, the lobbies of Congres: 
at Washington. It is determined, if it 
can, to keep the seal hunting to it- 
self, and it would succeed if the seals 
would keep to the coast, but they 
foolishly allow themselves ‘to be cap- 
tured in the open sea, To pro- 
tect itself therefore, the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company got the House of 
Representatives to pass an amendment 
introduced by Dunn, of Arkausas, de- 
claring Behring’s Sea to be territorial 
water. If the amendment had passed 
both Houses, it would have had no 








more validity vés-@-cis the rest of the | 


world than the Pope's division of the 
Southern Seas in the sixteenth century 
between Spain and Portugal, in accord- 
ance with which Portugal forbade all 
commerce with the East Indies and the 
West Coast of Africa, and Spain claimed 
extensive rights to the Pacific Ocean 
and the Caribbean Sea as Spanish terri- 
tory, and forbade all commerce with 
Mexico, the West Coast of North and 








Pacific. ‘The Senate of the United 
States, however, had more reason than 


amendment. 


United States govermnent is appealed | 


away from the right by the claims of a} 
commercial monopoly, such as the Alaska 
Commercial Company, upheld by a few 
rapacious speculators. These terms are 


from an American journal, the Argonaut, | 


famine over almost the whole province 
of Shéngching. Under these circum- 
stances Mr. Holland finds the returns of 
trade decidedly encouraging, shewing 
as they do that but for the floods, the 
business of 1888 would have exceeded 
that of 1887 in every respect. As it 
|was, the import business was, 1887 
| excepted, the largest on record. 

| Mr. Holland notice that in ten years 
jthe number of sailing vessels eutered 
and cleared has decreased from 650 to 
160, steamers having superseded them. 
It seems to us rather remarkable that 
so many sailers were left in the trade. 
It is of course pleasant to see—after 
the prophecies made not long ago that 
German steamers would soon drive ours 
out of the China coasting trade—that 
more than half of the total number of 
vessels trading to Newchwang in 1888, 
and considerably more than half the ton- 
nage, were uhder the British flag. ‘The 
actual figures are; total tonnage, 
421,050 ; British, 245,524; German, 
110,310 ; Chinese, 60,974 ; and Swedish 
| and Norwegian, 4,242. As to opium, 
the import of which shewed a luge 
falling-off, Mr, Holland writes an_iu- 
teresting appendix. The fulling-off in 
the import of the Indian drug is not 
due to any decline in the consumption 
of opium, which has really increased 
faster than the inerease. of population, 
but to the supplanting of the Indian by 
thenativedrug. ‘The people have found 
that the poppy which ripens at mid- 
summer is a much more certain harvest 
| than the millet or the beans which are 
| antuon crops, and are consequently 
i liable to be lost in the event of a too 
{early winter or of floods, Grain and 
pulse too are difiicult to transport. from 
their bulk, while opium is easily carried 
and is a readily accepted medium of 
exchinnge: It is no wonder then that 
the is superseding cereals in 
Manchuria, and now the Indian ding i 
ouly consumed by the southern mer- 
chants who come to Newchwang for the 
busy season, aud leave before the port 
closes. The danger to the population 
in this substitution of the poppy for 
millet and beans is that it has. preceded 
instead of following the improvement of 
the means of communication, but when 
railways have taken the place of the 
carts, the whole country will gain by 

each part of it growing the crop whieh 








national law published in 1887, “Eng-| which does not hesitate to add that the |is best suited to it, instead of each 


land and the United States entered vigor- | 
ous protests against the right claimed 


capture of a Can: 


ian vessel engaged in 
hunting seals 


ty miles from land | 





province being more or less compelled 
to grow at least enough food for its own 


by Russia, as contrary to the principles |“‘is as gross an outrage as that of an | consumption. 


of international, law, and it was formally | 
withdrawn in 1824.” Notwithstanding | 
this formal withdrawal, when Russia sold 
Alaska to the United States, she | 
cluded. in the transfer the exclusive | 
right-to the use of the eastern half of | 
Behring’s Sea, keeping the western half | 
for herself; and the United States now | 





claim to have derived by purchase from | Ir would hardly have been expected worn in Manchuria; the 
Russia a right whose existence the’ that Newchwang in 1888 would have | native boats are made of a mi: 


American citizen by a boat’s crew from | 
fa British flag-ship in a street of San! 
Francisco would be.” 





MR. HOLLAND ON THE TRADE | 
OF NEWCHWANG. 
26th Sept. | 


Mr. Holland has some interesting 
remarks ou the cotton yarm, which has 
‘come so prominently into notice as au 


| import, having risen from 305 piculs in 
| 1884 to near! 


iy 50,000 piculs in 1888, 
It is used for almost everything. It is 
woven into a kind of nankeens, and 
into the girdles which are so generally 

ils of the 
ure of 








States vigorously denied before that | given opportunity for so excellent a’ native and imported yarn ; it is mixed 


purchase. As a writer in the Argonant | 
says: “Russia’s assignment to the 


Feport as Mr. Holland, the British Aet- | 
ing-Consul, has made to the Foreign | 


with silk (as Mr. Alabaster noticed in 
Canton) in the weaving of a stuff for 


United States of her claim to exclusive ' Office, for it was the year of floods aud | clothes, which is much liked for its 
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strength and durability. With this, 
the import of foreign woollens was still 
satisfactory, and Mr. Holland has just 
discovered that a large proportion of 
the so-called Russian cloth, which is 
‘auch appreciated in the north from its 
thickness, comes from England, Con- 
sidering the outcry that is made at 
home about the imitation of English 
trade-marks ou Continental goods, it is 
amusing to notice that “the Russian 
trade-marks are attached to inferior 
English cloth made up in a cheap form, 
to compete with the German efforts in 
the same direction.” 

In his account of the export trade for 
the year, Mr. Holland begins by meu- 
tioning that the export of beans aud 
beancake was checked by the floods, 
which prevented the produce being 
brought to the port in time. The loss 
of Newehwang was the opportunity of 
Corea and Hankow as we have already 
shewn. The floods also prevented much 
wild raw silk being brought down ; but 
in this business Newchwang has a dan- 
gerous competitor in Port Arthur, 
wheuce Chinese gunboats aud transports 
carry the silk to Chefoo at two-thirds the 
rate charged by the ordinary steamers. 
‘This trade is more or less contraband, 
but it pays the gunboats, aud Mr. 
Holland tells a curious story of a 
steamer belonging to the French Syndi- 
cate, which “took a large cargo over to 
Chefoo, but was promptly turned back 
without discharging, 28 no one, including 
the Custom-house, would have anything 
to do with her. Yet, on her return to 
Port Arthur, of the 600 bales of silk 
she had taken over to Chefoo, some 20 
odd bales were all that were to be 
found by some officials who boarded 
her.” 

In his remarks on the Chinese gold 
mines near the Siberian frontier, our 
writer notes again the disinclination of 
the Chinese to put their money into a 
native enterprise unless foreigners are 
interested in the management. ‘The 
story of the mining machinery which 
was sent up by Chinese to one of the 
Siberian ports, and refused permission 
to laud by the Russians, is repeated ; 
and we learn that after it came back to 
Shanghai, it was sent up to Newchwang, 
and thence carried overland, some 600 
miles, to its destination. As a proof of 
the richness of the Siberian mines Mr. 
Holland mentions that some—which is 
rather indefinite—which were worked 
by a Russian company on condition of 
selling all the gold to the Russian 
government, gave a profit on five months’ 
working of three million dollars. 

Of Mr. Holland's three appendices 
we have already referred to the first, 
which deals with native opium. The 
second gives some particulars of the 
manufacture of beaneakes, and the 
third deals with the Chinese banks at 
Newehwavg. In consequence of the 
losses from the floods, some of these 
appear to have become rather shaky, 
and the authorities accordingly took 
up the question of their note issue, 
which had hitherto been unrestricted, 












and made some salutary regulations on 
the subject. ‘They divided the issuing 
firms into three classes; A, the first 
class, well guaranteed, whom they 
| permitted to go on issuing without 
restriction ; B, whose issue is restricted 
to notes not exceeding 10 tiaos,—some- 
thing over a tael—in value ; and C, who 
are not allowed to issue at all, until 
they cau get a guarantee good enough 
to allow them to be promoted into B. 
“This excellent system,” says Mr. 
Holland, “if ouly strictly enforced, 
which save much loss not only to 
foreigners but to the uatives them- 
selves.” What strict enforcement means 
with Chinese authorities we know too 
well. As tothe future of Newchwang 
Mr. Holland is silent. Manchuria, how- 
ever, is, owing to the fear of Russia, 
keeping the atteution of the Central 
Government much more than it used 
todo. It is not improbable that the 
next railways we hear of will be in the 
province of Sh g, and the pro- 
sperity of the province caunot but. help 
its sea-port, Newchwang. 














THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN. 


2th Sept. 
Letrens now received contain the 
assurance that the ‘Temple of Heaven 


has been destroyed by fire and that the 
cause was its being struck by lightning. 
The building thus destroyed is the Chi- 
nien-tien which stands on the northern 
altar. It was 99 feet high and had a 
triple blue roof which was elaborately 
repaired a century ago. It differed from 
Buddhist pagodas because the roofs were 
circular, and one above another. The 
very striking appearance of this edifice 
has led many visitors to regard it as 
the most sacred part of the erections 
embraced in the ‘Temple of Heaven. 
Yet in fact the south altar without any 
edifice built on it is the most primitive 
and in some sense more sacred. ‘There 
is no very clear classical precedent for 
the building over the altar which has 
now been destroyed. ‘I'he altar is essen- 
tial. The edifice over it is a later addi- 
tion and does not certainly date from a 
time earlier than A.D. 483. In that 
year at Nauking, then the capital of 
South China, there was a discussion at 
court as to whether a roofed building 
should be erected on the altar for the 
spring sacrifice or not. ‘There never was 
a question as to the south altar where 
sacrifices are offered at the solstices 
whether a temple should be built 
on it or not. It was thought more 
reverential to worship at an open altar. 
But in reference to the spring sacri- 
fice it was decided that a building 
might be allowed. “If in the ancestral 
temple of the Emperors” said one of the 
courtiers “ the round tent there nsed at 
sacrifices has heen changed into a tem- 
ple and carpets spread there, why should 
not the same be done at the Altar of 
Heaven?” Another remarked that the 
law-book of antiquity, the Chow Li, 
certainly spoke of felt carpets and it 
was therefore probable that there was a 








house. ‘fhe Emperor approved. ‘The 
opposition was silenced, aud a temple 
was built, to be used in the first month 
of the calendar, when at the opening of 
spring the Emperor leaves his palace 
to pray for a fruitful year. In this 
temple there was space to arrange the 
tablets of the emperor's ancestors as 
assessors with the tablet of the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe. In this way 
the imperial tablets on the east and 
west shared in the banquet of the 
sacrifices with the Supreme Ruler. ‘he 
day was after the sixth of February 
each year on the first occurrence of the 
character Asin, “new” the eighth in the 
series of teu names attached to days. 
That the lofty blue-roofed temple now 
destroyed should at all have a secondary 
character in the Imperial worship may 
seem in itself unlikely, but it must be 
remembered that the ancient Chinese 
idea of the worship of the Supreme 
requires simplicity aud humility with 
reverence. T'husa temple havingabeauti- 
fully coloured roof covered with glazed 
tiles, having blue, yellow, and green 
paint under the glaze, or blue only, is 
not allowed in the round altar where 

performed at the winter 
solstice. T'he chief of all the sacrifices 
is that of the 21st of December and this 
has nothing to do with the temple now 
destroyed. It will be performed as 
usual. 


The next occasion when the burnt 
temple would have been used will be in 
February of 1890. If it should be 
decided not to rebuild the temple the 
round altar on which it stood is still 
there with its beauty of carved marble 
balustrades and flights of marble steps. 
The ceremonies as in the time before 
A.D, 483 cau be performed in their full 
splendour, It would be a return to 
antiquity ; it would be paying honour to 
the ritual of the ancient Eiperors not 
to rebuild the temple at all, but to per- 
form the great national act of worship 
for the commencement of spring on the 
open altar as at the altar where the 
sacrifices of June and December are 
offered. Next February, as a matter of 
necessity, this will be done. ‘Ihe ruins 
of the beautiful structure of the Ming 
dynasty will be removed, and new shrines 
and tablets for the Imperial line of 
deceased Emperors will be prepared. 
‘The ritual will be the same. ‘The care- 
fully selected bullock will be consumed 
by fire in the furnace altar on the south 
east as before. The Emperor will kneel 
on the round centre stoue of the altar 
to prostrate himself before the tablet as 
his ancestors have done at the southern 
altar for two ceuturies and a half, and 
the retinue of two thousand persons 
will be there as usual ou these occasions. 
The slaughtered bullocks, one in honowr 
of each Emperor worshipped, will be 
placed in order before the tablets. Only 
the prayer will be read and burnt that 
it may fly upward in smoke and flame 
to the azure sky, ouly the magnificence 
of the temple now destroyed will be 
wanting, and this is uot essential to 
















the completeness of the worship. 
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The best course to be pursued would 
be for the Councillors of the Emperor 
to study history on this point. If they 
‘fd that the temple was first erected on 
tthe ‘altar ia the time of Chi Wu-ti 
whose dynasty only lasted twenty-three 
syears and only ruled South China, they 
smight see reason not to rebuild it. If 
‘however it should be rebuilt, it will be 
the work of years, because three circles 
vof teak pillars of the largest kind, those 
of one circle being ninety feet high, are 
required to support the three roofs and 
the conveyance of these from Yiinnan 
will occupy much time. In view of 
the opening of the railway from Peking 
to Hankow, it is unfortunate because it 
will give strength to the enemies of 
progress, ‘They will after this fire 
make new efforts to stay the hand of 
the government in prosecuting this 
enterprise. ‘The effect of this catas- 
trophe on the minds of the Imperial 
family will be most painful, ‘Those 
among the statesmen of China at pre- 
sent who are friendly to progress will 
‘be much impeded in their endeavours 
to promote the prosperity of their 
country. In time-honoured theory this 
beautiful temple, which can only be 
seen now in pictures and photographs, 
is connected by inseparable links with 
the safety of the dynasty, but this view 
may be shaken and modified by this 
very occurrence. It is to be hoped 
that some Censor may suggest that the 
fire is to be interpreted as indicating 
other things rather than danger from 
railways, and that one chief lesson to 
be learned from it is the need of light- 
ning condnetors to preserve Chinese 


high buildings from the thunderbolt of 
destruction. It is too much to hope that 
the Court will take the incident as an 
indication of the displeasure of Heaven 
at the discourtesy that has been 
shewn of late years to foreign visitors 
to Peking. 





Review: 





THE ENGLISH MAIL PAPERS. 


‘Tur, papers this week are filled with the 
Maybrick murder. Mrs. Maybrick was 
found guilty and sentenced to be hanged, 
though she would probably have got off if 
‘she had not been ailowed to make a state- 
‘ment, and that statement, with its protesta- 
‘tions of innocence, convinced the jury, and 
the judge too, apparently, of her guilt. 
But for some reason or other a portion of 
the press and the publ ted on restrying 
the case. Politics, it appears, were allowe 

to enter into it. Mr. Justice Stephen is 
hated by the Separatists because he tried 
the recent case of O'Brien 1. the Marquis 
of Salisbury, while Sir Charles Russell, who 
defended Mrs. Maybrick, is their legal 
idol. So the Separatist papers fought 
for Mrs. Maybrick, all those who oppose 
capital punishment under any citcum- 
stances fought for her, all those who are 
shocked at the idea of a young and 
beautiful woman—though Mrs. Maybrick 
is neither very young nor very beauti- 
ful—being hanged fought for her ; and the 
report was carefully spread that the Queen 
herself hoped that Mrs. Maybrick would 
not be hanged. Finally many Americans 
in England fought for her because, even if 
she did murder her husband, she was an 











American being tried by a jury of English- 
men, and in one letter from an American 
we find the grand suggestion that Mr. 
Robert Lincoln, the Minister to 

ingland, should’ at once go and appeal to 
the Queen on behalf of Mrs. Meyrick, 
because nothing could be more nol 
for the son of the murdered Abraham to 
interfere to save the life of the niece of Abra- 
ham Lincoln's great rival, Jefferson Davis ; 
it having been officially ‘denied that Mrs. 
Maybrick was related to Jefferson Davis at 
all. We could easily fll to-day’s issue 
with extracts, shrieking and severe, from 
English papers on the subject of Mrs. May- 
brick. As usual, the most common-sense 
deliverance on the question is Mr. Labou- 
chere’s, for Mr, Labouchere is a first-rate 
guide in all regions but those of politics 
and finanee ; he says :— 

The fact is that a popular plebiscite in eri- 
minal cases is an utter absurdity. Tt means 
that newspaper editors are to write ex parte 
articles on one side or the other; that emo- 
tional mobs and emotional letter-writers are 
to air their unreason ; and that this is to con- 
stitute @ popular verdict. When a jury is 
empanelled in criminal case it is carefully 
Separated from the rest ofthe community, in 
order that public opinion may not interfere 
between the facts submitted to it and the 
conclusion that it deduces from those facts. 
‘The evidence is summed up by the Judge, 

















and, if it be necessary, he warns the jury to 
Jook alone to facts, and not to allow itself to 
be influenced by any appeals made by advo- 


cates to sentiment. Kut if this new doctrine 
of rox populi be correct, either we ought to 
let the jury go to their homes, discuss the 
ease with their friehds, and read every ez 
parte article that may appear in a newspaper} 
or we ought to go a step further, suppress the 
jury, and, when the evidence for and against 
a prisoner is over, submit the verdict to some 

rt of popular assembly, very few of whom 
may have taken the trouble to instruct them- 
selves as to the facts. Circumstantial evidence 
is not a chain which depends upon the stren, 
of each particular link. It is a number of thin 
wires, not one of which may be strong enough 
to carry conviction, but several of which may 
snap, and yet leave sufficient to produce 
reasonable certainty. A prisoner has two 
objects in view; to kill a person, and to 
avoid being hanged for so.doing, "In auch 
cases the evidence must, almost always, be 
circumstantial. Guilt in such cases cannot be 
proved mathematically, and the certainty can- 
not be a mathematical one. It can bi 
to this, that a reasonable human bein 
doubt of the guilt of the incriminated person, 
after all that the most skilful advocacy has 
done to show that there may be a reasonable 
doubt, and all the efforts of the incriminated 
person to throw justice off the track. 

Whilst the Maybrick trial was progressin; 
I read this and that part of the evidence, an 
Lformed the opinion than in all probability 
Mrs. Maybrick would be acquitted. Since 
the trial I have carefully read every word of 
the evidence, and I am bound to say that I 
have no reasonable doubt that she killed her 
husband. If I had been a Scotch juryman, 
with this evidence before me, I should have 
returned a verdict of “guilty” and not one of 
“not proven.” 

As regards the commutation of the sen- 
tence on the murderess, which was expected 
but not yet announced when the mail left, 























the Pall Mall is unusually logical. It 
says 

There is a very large and a powerful bod) 
of opinion which says that Mrs. Maybricl 


must not be hanged, but says so on grounds 
which really cover the whole principle of 
Capital Punishment. For what, when examin- 
ed closely, does the movement in Mrs, 
Maybrick’s favour come to? It can only, if 
it is well reasoned, take two forms. ‘The first 
position is a conviction that the poor woman 
is innocent. ‘Those who hold this view do her 
acruel injury in petitioning merely for a re- 
prieve—by which we suppose is meant 
Teprieve sine die, amounting, therefore, to 
commutation of the sentence into one of im- 
prisonment for life. But if she be innocent, 
if the case be not legally proved against her, 
what right have we to imprison her? To 
execute an innocent prisoner is judicial 
murder ; but to immure an innocent prisoner 





than | f 





for life is a crime hardly if at all less terrible. 
No ; itis the bounden duty of those who be 
lieve Mrs, Maybriek to be what the law ‘con 
siders innocent, to petition for a free pardon 
—for that, and nothing short of that, Between 
instantaneous death and the living death of 
perpetual imprisonment, who shal aay whish 
is worse? one held the er to be 
innocent, then it were one’s bounden duty, 
hot merely to save her from the former oniy, 
to conden her to the latter, but to see that 
the prison doors are opened to let her out at 
afree woman, For our own. part we cannot 
conscientiously take thie view of the case. 
Assuming that the Judge concurred in the 
verdict, we cannot honestly find any cause 
for disputing its justice. But, of course, there 
is still an element of doubt in the ease. ‘Phere 
never is a case in which there is not, And it is 
on this that a second ground of objection to 
carrying out the sentence of the law may be 
basell, “The prisoner is conceivably ianocent. 
‘The death penalty is irrevocable, ‘he risk in 
volved is too terrible to incur. ‘Such is the line 
of thought which seems to be running through 
many minds, and God forbid that we should 
ay one word to check its course. ‘But what 
wwe do say is that here too inen and women 
should have the courage of their convie 

al “eengni their logical conclusions, 
ther Mrs. Maybriek is fegally Innocent or 
legally guilty. “If she be innocent, it is cruel 
cgwardice to stop short of petitioning. the 
Growa for an abeciutely free pardon, {f, on 
the other hand, she is not actually believed 
to be innocent, but the existence of u doubt is 
hal to make the exoution of any trevooahe 

nalty a responsibility too great to be borne 
Prthen let us recognise frankly that, what we 
fare asking for is the abolition of “Capital 
Punishment altogether. 

The next most important incident of the 
week is undoubtedly the condemuation of + 
aud sentence on General Boulanger, but 
the Hnglish ike, he Prench papers are 
very much divided as to the elect. which 
the sentence would have on the elections. 
The Senate, or that part of which wat in 
judgment on the General, for the Con 
dervatives declined to assivt in the trial, 
ceuld hardly be called an impartial bod; 
tho accused having long ago announced his 
intention, when he came to power, to 
abolish that venerable assembly, 90. that, 
as the St. James's says, “if the Upper 
Chamber did not consider the threat of 
its ow abolition an attentat, it would 
be the meekest of corporate bodies.” 
There was, too, no defence, and many 
people must look askance at's judgment 
Biven entirely on the one-sided rajuiitoire 
Sf the prosecution, and pronounded by the 
Political enemies of the accused. ‘The Zimes 
trims ; it does not want to be on the wrong 
side it Boulanger should ater al ‘carey 
the country. The Daily News is much more 
outspoken !— 

Tt is hard to see how General Boulanger is 
to recover from the effects of this judginent, 
if only because it excludes him from Brance. 
His fight was the turning point in his for- 
tunes, and for the very simple reason that a 
butinée of sedition cannot poaibly prompt 
in the absence of the ‘manager. One further 
consequence to be apprehended is that the 
subscriptions of all ‘parties hostile to the Re- 
Public on which Boulangisin has flourished 
tua fall a the prospect of auszen becomes 
remote. The cost of the affair must have 
been enormous. ‘The General has spent money 
at the rate of 2,000,000 francs a yeur. Most 
of it has come from the pockets of wealthy 
enemies of the Republic, and this is not & 
Sacrifice which can be indefinitely prolonged. 
Boulangism lived only on the hopes of anim: 
mediate result, and Ropes of that kind ins 
country like France are not to be deferred. 

The St. James's counts the situation in 
France as a Hobson's choice ; it regards the 
present government as no better than the 
tlternative offered by General Boulanger. 
This is how it speculates, 

If the mass of the French voters is likely to 
be shaken by proof that. their favourite is an 
intriguing adventurer who has not been par- 
ticularly scrupulous in the choice of “his 
friends, the reguisitoire will doubtless produce 
some effect. It is filled with what we should 
Consider in this country as very loose assertion 
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for a legal document, There are many sup- 
in it and much mere scolding. But the 
Brench are accustomed to that in the speeches 
of public prosecutors ; and it cannot be denied 
that, when every deduction is made, M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire has succeeded in 
showing that the (General has been surrounded 
by avery dirty and ignoble pack of adven- 
turers. “Perhaps this onght to ruin him ; but 
‘we are by no means sure that it will. Nobody 
certainly not the Conservative leaders—ean 
have thought that the pretender was a gentle- 
man of high honour and scrupulous delicacy. 
‘The ie of the letter to the Due d’Aumale 
ought to have settled the opinion on that 
point, und did do so, unquestionably. Yet 
they are acting with him to-day. Is it likely 
that the voters of those parties will be more 
scrupulous than their chiefs? Again, it is to 
be noted that when the General was in the 
thick of that lamentable business of the letters, 
and was busy among the scamps described by 
the Procureur, the Radical leaders were hand- ! 
and-glove with him. It was they who pulled 
him ‘through. There will therefore be no 
great reason for amazement if those Republ 
can voters who have persuaded themselves 
that the General will be the salvation of the 
Republic should do now what MM. Clémen- 
ceait, Floquet, etc., etc., did a few years ago. 

















the stories of pilfering and of alliance with 
the likes of Mame, Pourpré are but the adorn- 
ments, the effect it may. produce is doubtful. 
Itis by no means conclusively proved ; and 
then we doubt whether it would be considered 
as particularly ruinous if it were proved. 
‘There have been so many revolutions 
France within the last century, and the 
leaders have so often succeeded und become 
heroes, that the crime is not thought dis- 
creditable. On the contrary, it is rather 
honourable to a man than otherwise. Voters 
who detest the Third Republic and long for 
something else may therefore not be greatly 
shocked at learning that the General proposed 
to treat it as it treated the Empire. 

‘The Spectator has an_ excellent, article, 
called “Throne versus Republic,” on the 
comparative advantages of having a here- 
ditary monarch or an elected president, at 
the head of the State. ‘The public,” it 
says, “ees coming to that agreeable 
state of mind in which it is prepared to 
Feconsider everything, and it will certainly 
not allow the divinity that has been sup- 
posed to hedge a king to go long unques- 
tioned.” A’ useful quotation this; but 
Shakespeare referred to the personal 
safely of tho occupant of the throne, 
not to the security of the monarchy as an 
institution.— It will be very necessary, 
therefore, for our younger politicians to 
get a stronger grasp of their subject than 
they can do by merely praising Queen 
‘Victoria.”—In fact to praise Queen Victoria 
too much is almost to confess that a really 
good monarch is a remarkable rarity.— 
“That is a game which republicans can 
equally play at, and one, too, which they 
will be very willing to play at, because, as 
we have said, it makes the’ Crown the 
creature of an accident.” ‘The Spectatur 
‘onto allow that the merits of the here- 
itary principle are by no means self- 
evident ; it is by no means a rule that a 
good parent has good children, It would 
seem that election is a much more cer- 
tain way of choosing a ruler: — 

‘There may be differences of opinion as to 
the machinery which will best enable the 
nation to find out ite greatest man ; but when 
thia preliminary has been settled, must it not 
be conceded that an intelligent’ nation is a 
better arbiter of its own fate than mere. 
chance? It is here that the argument from 
experience comes in with so much force. 
This generation has watched vations at work 
in the choice of their Chief Magistrate, and 
it has seen what a poor business they have 
made of it. Forty years ago, the Republican 
prineiple seemed starting on its tour round 
‘the world, and it was on the cards that 
it might end by making converts everywhere. 
‘Has it done so as a matter of fact? Spain has 
tried a Republic and given it up and though 
an infant King and along Regency are not 





























was the great Mazzini’s closing days 
That Fratce hall again got the sear of Lay, 
and had set up her third Republic while her 
neighbour was still a Monarchy. If he were 
alive now, he would be forced to confess that 
there is more chance of France ceasing to be 
a Republic than of Italy becoming one, ‘The 
‘great successes of modern history—the nnifica- 
tion of Italy and the creation of the Ger- 
man Empire—have been won under a 
Monarchy, and could not possibly have been 
won except under a Monarchy. Against this 
what has France to set, except a rapid and 
continuous decline in most of the essentials of 
national greatness ? 

‘The United States may be claimed, says 
the writer, as an exception, but it is ‘more 
by good luck than anything else that the 
State have had so many tolerable, while 
they have had so few great Presidents, as 
nowadays eminence is the one feature which 
is held to exclude a man from the post. 
“The condition of election is that a can- 
didate shall have offended no one and made 
no one envious ; and, unfortunately, envy 
and irritation are precisely the qualities 
which dog the footsteps of eminence. The 
party managers, therefore, are careful to 
look out fora man about whom as little as 

ible is known.” ‘There is some truth 
n this, and M. Carnot’s election in France 
is well used as an illustration, 

The best article in the Suturday—we 
have left ourselves no room to treat that 
paperat any length—is that on Lord Tenny- 
son's Birth-day. ‘The critics seem to have 
agreed to pretend that Lord Tennyson has 
not lived too long for hisfame, while humbler 
readers have probably often felt that it 
would have been kind in his friends to have 
suppressed all his latest poems. ‘* It is in 
everybody's recollection,” saystheSuturday, 
“that it was when engaged on dramatic 
work which caused, and still causes, more 
contention aniong lovers of his poetry than 
any of his writings, that he fired the whole 
country with the noblest ballad that has 
appeared in our literature since the great 

16 of poots and heroes it commemorates.” 

the allusion is evidently to the ballad of 

“The Revenge,” and this shews how little 
acquaintance with English literature is 
necessary to make a Saturday Reviewer ; 
for this * noblest ballad,” &e., is in reality 
a halting, paraphrase of the really noble 
prose of Raleigh, reproduced in Froude's 
stirring paper on “England's Forgotten 
Worthies.” 





























NOTICES OF BOOKS, ETC. 
The China Medical Missionary Journal, 
Vol. III, No. 3. September 1889. Shang- 
hai: Kelly and ‘Walsh, Limited, 


An apologetic editorial note towards the 
end of this issue tells us that the Managing 
Editor was away when it was made up, 
and that we owe its appearance to a 
““prentice hand”; but no apology was ne- 
cessary, for it is a very good number, and 
has niuch of interest in it to professional 
readers. ‘The general reader, too, will find 
much to interest him in the first article, on 
“Medical Missionary Work in Foochow.” 
The writer, Dr. Whitney, mentions that 
the original idea of this work is that it 
is to serve only as an anxiliary to direct 
religious work, and the opportunities that 
are offered by the presence of the patients 
in the hospital, where they must listen 
when they are addressed, are made the 
most of. Much indirect is done 
too, and often in unsuspected lines. Nor 
is medical education neglected, and trans- 
lations have been made for the use of 
the students. Dr. Whitney notices that 
the hospital practice has been the means of 
creating a large demand for foreign medi- 
cines, which the uatives were at first afraid 
to use, and very few accidents are reported 
from their employment. He adds: “We 
wish to recor tn this connection that 
we never sanctioned the sale of opium 























wurable to Monarchy, the Spaniards are 
in no hurry to repeat the experiment, It 
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or morphine, but the natives, knowing 
there was ‘money in it,’ and risking 


the ‘destruction in it,’ have purchased 
it through other sources in enormous 
quantities, and the evil has been very great 
in connection with the religions work.” 
Passing over two professional articles, we 
come to a short paper by Miss Mildred 
Philips, M.D., of Soochow, on the ‘Reli- 
ious Work of Mission Hospitals.” Miss 
hilips takes the very sensible view that 
the duty of the doctor in the hospital is 
to heal the bodies of those who come for 
relief ; that medical work alone is a mis- 
sionary enterprise, ‘ because itis an institu. 
tion where love and goodwill to man are 
put into practice ; because itis an institution 
that manifests the developments of science 
possible under Christian civilisation.” ‘The 
hospital, in her view, should still be nsed as 
a mission field, but’ the doctor should not 
be expected to undertake the religious cul- 
tivation, for which other help should be 
provided, The same subject is brought up 
again in’ the paper on the Report of the 
London Missionary Conference ; and most 
readers will agree with Mr. Hudson Taylor's 
latest conviction, that ‘it is a profound 
mistake to give a person just a smattering 
of medical Knowledge. Ihave seen many 
good missionaries spoiled. and very few 
really benefited by it, Let us have medical 
missionaries.” Reference is, made to the 
well-meaning missionaries who disguise 
their ignorance of medicine by distri- 
buting patent medicines, using as their 
guides the almanacs published to explain 
these medicines. ‘ Perhaps,” says the 
writer, “tit might be possible to find a 
good brother who is on the one hand taking 
every opportunity of denouncing the 
iniquities of the opium trade, and on the 
other unconsciously doling out to all and 
sundry as a panicea for various ills, a 
patent mixture strongly impregnated with 
opium.” Dr. Main’s account of An Out- 
patient Day at the Hangchow Hospital” 
gives one an excellent idea of this modical 
missionary work in practice, Dr. Main 
also has something pertinent to say about 
the pernicious habit of selling morphia pills 
to persons anxious to leave off smoking 
opium :-— 
‘The sale of anti-opium medicine is very 

















exteusively carried on in this region. It is a 
dangerous business, and Iam sorry to aay 
that native Christians sometimes dabble in it 





but not, I fear, without injury to their spiri- 
tual life. Our experience is, that this work 
does anything but recommend Christianity, 
and ought to be discouraged on every si 
‘The cases are very exceptional where 
opium-smoker can be trusted with morphia 
pills to cure himself of the opium habit. "The 
pills aro very convenient, and, 08a rule, are 

ight not to cure, but to take us a substitute 
for the pipe by those who find it inconvenient, 
to smoke during business hours. 


It may possibly strike the casual reader 
as a little strange that in a cheritable 
institution patients should be made to pay 
for relief. As to this Dr. Main says, and 
ho is undoubtedly right :-— 


ado nat profes to give charity to thane 
whoare able to pay. ‘The system of payin, 

isa healthy one, and as that is in our line, we 
thoroughly approve of it, and so do the 
Chinese. ‘They value the medicine and treat 

ment much more when they have to pay 
little for them. ‘Those who are really ill and 
have nothing to pay are admitted free of 
charge. 

There is a slightly combative review of 
Dr. Myers’ Report recently noticed by us, 
and there are a number of interestin 
Hospital Reports. ‘Thore are some useful 
bits of advice among the Notes and Items, 
and we may well conclude our notice with 
the following appropriate extract 

“Are you feeling very ill, Mrs. Blnes? let's 
see your tongue.” ‘It’s no use, doctor, no 
‘tongue can tell how bad I feel.” 

















First Lessons in English, prepared for 
use in St. John’s College, by Miss E. A. 
Spencer. Shanghai: American Presby- 
terian Mission Press, 1889, 
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This unpretending little volume of 46 

is intended st those who are en- 
gaged in teaching Chinese children English, 
and Miss Spencer's success in this work is 
a guarantee for its utility. The lessons 
are well designed, easily learned and free 
from the depressing imbecility which dis- 
Sgures many books intended for children’s 
edu 











cation ; while after the lessons come a| 


lixt of common phrases and questions, and 
an anglo-chinese vocabulary, whose value is 
by no means confined to children. ‘Those 
who are on a jaunt up-country would often 
find this little book useful when they 
wanted to make some simple communica 
to their boatmen or the villagers. It is, of 
course, nicely got up. 

Formosa: Characteristic Traits of the 
Island and its Aboriginal Inhabitants. By 
George Taylor, Imperial Chinese Customs 
Service. 








In this pamphlet of 16 pages Mr. Taylor 
has repriuted a paper contributed to the 
number for last April of the “Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society and Monthly 
Record of Geography.” It contains a brief 
acoount of the island, and a longer dis- 
cription of the savages, as the aboriginal 
inhabitants (if indeed ’ they are strictly 
aboriginal) are unpolitely called, and is one 
of the most comprehensive and graphic 
papers on Formosa that we have seen. It 
makes a useful supplement to the volumes 
by Mr. Campbell which we recently 
reviewed, and in it Mr. Taylor gives a 
reasonable origin for the murders of ship- 
wrecked sailors which have given an 
unpleasant reputation to some of the 
tribes :— 

‘Traditions among the uborigines point to 
Formosa having possessed a trade with the 
outside world, long before the advent of 
Chinese rule; and if aboriginal tales are to be 
credited, those traders of olden time were 

ticularly hazy in their perceptions when 
Breun and atu had tobe Wonsigered. “The 
Koaluts tell that once, when all the younger 
men were absent on a fishing expedition, « 
large ship anchored in the bay and sent ashore 
a party, who attracted to the village by the 
grunting of pigs and crowing of cocks, wan- 
tonly slew the old men and the children, 
fired the village, and carried off to their ships 
some females they captured and everything in 
the way of extables they found. The Koaluts 
rebuilt. their village on the elevated plateau 
Some distance inland, but to this day the 
rearing of pigs or poultry is forbidden, and so 
keen is the memory of this event, that, wish- 
ing to eee their village, I have several times 
hinted in vain for an invitation from the 
chief, although we were on terms of close 
friendship. Other tribes tell of foreign vessels 
landing parties of men who captured people 
aud onfrfed thom to thelr ships, nothing bav- 
ing ever been heard of them afterwards. 
After a time the villages were removed from 
‘the coust to hidden nooks behind the mount- 
ains, and it, was the spirit of reprisal more 
thas innate ferocity, which led to the merei- 
less slaughter of those unfortunates who sur- 
vived shipwreck only to meet a more cruel 
death ashore. 

















@utports. 


CHI-NAN-FU. 
> 
(PROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

‘The last week has been unusually quiet, 
while ‘the students have been engaged in 
the examination, The number who entered 
the Hall was something over 8,000, in con- 
trast to about 12,000 last year. This change 
ig due to the impoverished condition of so 
many of the districts. 

‘The chief examiner is Pao Ch‘ang, a 
Vice President of the Board of Rites and a 
Manchu. The Chief Supervisor in place 
of the Governor has been the Literary 
Chancellor, Té Yi, also a Manchu. 

Immediately after the arrival of the 
‘Examiners, the Governor left for his duties 








on the Yellow wr. It is rather amusing 
to see how the memorials of the Governor 
recognise only the gap in Chang Chiu and 
account for all other floods by an overflow 
of the river. The people, however, are 
able to detect a few gaps on both sides of 
the river and in all the embankments. 

What will be the effect of the extensive 
floods on the feeling of the people it is 
impossible to conjecture. There seems, 
however, to be in the air rather the liability 
of discontent and rebellion. For multitudes 
of people and innocent at that to be suddenly 
submerged again in deep distress without 
food or homes, is by no means a safe occur- 
rence. Why was not the river dredged 
and embankments strengthened during a 
whole year of rest from the Yellow water? 
Such were the orders of the Emperor. 

The Governor has had a remarkable 
faculty of appointing officials trained in 
opposing foreigners at the capital to places 
where foreigners are located, rather than 
men who have given proof ‘of ability and 
justice. One was specially commissioned 
to Yen-chow-fu to examine into the pro- 
perty difficulties of the Roman Catholics. 
Another was sent to the district of En- 
hsien, where missionaries of the Americwn 
Board are located. A third was sent to 
Wei-hsien, where the American Presby- 
j terians are posted. And a fourth was 
sent: to the Prefecture of T’ai-an, where 
the Anglican Mission is located. It is 
needless to say that such a method is not 
helpful to the cause of peace. 

‘A change has occurred in the attitude in 
Chi-nan-fu. Some time since I noted the 
death of the wealthiest man among the 
gentry, and now I have to record the death 
of the most influential of the gentry, and one 
who has opposed foreigners, both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, in one case after 
another. This man is Mr. Li Ch‘ing-ao, a 
Hanlin, formerly Treasurer and Acting 
Governor in Shanse, and afterwards Go- 
vernor in Honan. ‘Last year one of his 
sons was degraded in Kiangsu, and another 
son died, and now he, too, has gone the 
way of all the earth. ‘Thus the two men 
upon whom the Governor has been wont 
to call and for whose ‘face’ he resisted the 
efforts of foreigners, Kave retired from 
service. 

Also one of the ringleaders in the riut 
two years ago against Mr. Reid has died, 
receiving the punishment for his evil deeds 
in that way. There is something of a feel- 
ing among the Chinese that alt the cala- 
mities are a punishment of Heaven for 
opposing the efforts of missionaries. Any- 
way it is remarkable that almost entirely in 
this province those who have given trouble 
to missionary work have sooner or later 
come to grief. It is a coincidence that 
speaks. 

The American Mission some two months 
ago rented anew large house on an import- 
antstreet. The people adjoini 
able and friendly. 


9th September. 


























PEKING. 
—-—_ 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDEST. ) 


Weare having a glorious harvest. Millet 
straw from costing a dollar per picul has 
fallen to less than a third of thissum. ‘The 
ices of the grain of the tall millet and 
ns have also fallen in proportion. The 
feeding of horses promises to be fairly 
economical this winter. Talking of horses 
Tmay say that the idea of having scratch 
races is being mooted. A theft of overa 
Hundred dollars took place the other day 
from the till of the Club, The weather has 
remained quite warm by day, and cool in the 
mornings and evenings. Two thunder- 
storms broke over us on the 17th and 18th, 
and in the afternoon of the latter day we 
had a fall of 3 inches of rain preceded by 
Il and accompanied by thunder and ight- 
ning. This is the largest fall of rain, in the 





time, that we have had this year. Half the 
millet and bean crops are still standing. 
Rain of this character a little later would 
de very welcome as permitting the saving 
of one wheat crop. 

‘The question of the Decree authorising 
railway construction seems to have worked 
much more largely in the miuds of the 
residents at Tientsin and Shanghai than 
with the inhabitants of the so-called Slewpy 
Hollow. There is no use in going intu 
hysterics over it. There is many a slip 
between the cup and the lip. As your 
northern contemporary very well puts it, 
“the real opposition of the populace, gentry 
and officials has not yet been tested.” The 
line has to “‘psss through the turbulent 
populations of southern Chihli, Honan, 
and Hupeh, where, especially in Honan, 
foreigners and foreign things are held in 
cordial detestation.” The same paper adds 
“the line is not a commercial, nor even 
astrategic one, but rather a line of least 
tance.” This is rather strange lan- 
guage 0 use when in the same article 


jeneral Annenkofl is styled “the true 








father of Chinese railways.” This is an 
absurd, though an original idea. If it 
were true, one would have expected the 
Tine to be above all things strategic and 
instead ofrunning south from the capital one 
would have expected it to take a norther!; 
direction to meet the proposed Trans-Siberi- 
anrailway, aud the Taku line to be pushed on 
to Shan-hai-kwan and thence to the Corean 
frontier and also to the Amour. The Rus- 
sian railway projector had nothing what- 
ever to do with it or the question of the 
adoption of a railway system in China, 
In an otherwise able article on railway 
progress, the Chinese Times falls into an 
error in placing “the call by the Imperial 
Government for reports by the maritime 
Viceroys Governors of provinces affectod 
on the general question,” as subsequent to 
the abandonment of the Tungchow line, 
‘The fact is that it was the very opposition 
tothe Tungchow line which produced the 
callforthe reports. The question was too im 
Portant and the opposition was too power- 
‘ul, and hence the reference of the question 
to the high officials of the Empire, If the 
Tungehow line which had been sanctioned 
and was afterwards abandoned, not alone 
by the strong opposition offered before but 
after the callfor reports, had been previously 
abandoned, we should not have had Chang 
Chih-tung for example opposing the Tung: 
chow line, not to speak of the other memo- 
rialists. “The expression quoted above, 
Governors of provinces. affected,” ia 
without meaning, for at that time no 
southern line was in contemplation, except 
jthe Tungchow one; and the maritime 
‘Governors were consulted partly because 
| they were supposed to be inure qualitied 
‘to pronounce an opinion, aud answera 
{from them could be more speedily ob- 
‘tained. Moreover the Viceroy Chang and 
Governor Liu Ming-chuan ruled over 
rovinees which were never intended to 
bo affected by the present railway move: 
ment. At first there was no intention 
whatever of submitting the question to the 
| provincial authorities; the question had 
jexclusively to do with the Tungchow line 
‘and not the railway question in general, 
{although of course included. Elsewhere 
the same article it is said that the Govern- 
ment no longer needs persuasion to be 
| convinced of the necessity for railways, and 
| that all the members of the Board of Admir- 
| alty were infavour of it. The Viceroy Li was 
| very angry at the rider which was appended 
| by ‘the Cabinet to the railway memorial 
|sent up by the Admiralty in favour ofits - 
| construe! ‘The Viceroy dreaded the, 
| opposition and delay. H.E. had already 
| entered into pecuniary and other arrange- 
ments for material, ote., which the delay 
J/and the probable opposition would serioualy 
|have jeopardised. Even now any occur> 
rence such as another fire in the Palace 
or a new breach in the Yellow River 
{Might be interpreted by the opponenta of 
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railways as an indication of the displeasure 
of heaven, 

18th Sept. 

The above sentence was just finished 
when a messenger rushed in to say that 
the Temple of Heaven was on fire, and 
on lifting my head I saw a bright ill- 





umination in the sky in the direction of 
the Temple. The fire continued to blaze 
until towards midnight, it having begun 
about half-past 5 o'clock. It was said by 
the Chinese that it was caused by the build- 
ing being struck with thunder (sic). Ina 


heavy shower of rain I wandered forth to 
view the conflagration and if possible to 
have the report confirmed or denied. My 
worst fears were not at first confirmed, for 
I was assured that the tire embraced a series 
With this 
that this 


of shops in the Ta Ma Chang. 
assurance I retired, believin, 
magnificent Templo was 
Tear that the beautiful. p: 
Temple of Heaven has perished in 
the flames. It was circular, of three 





tiors, and covered with blue tiles. The 
Dragon Throne was placed in this building. 
‘The brightuess of the fire was exceedi 





coat, and the whole sky. was illuminate’ 
‘his is @ much more severe calamity than 
that of the Tai-ho gate. It is alnost cer- 
tain to have a disastrous effect on railway 





construction, This time the voice of hea- 
ven speaks, We all feel saddened by this 
calamity. 

19th Sept. 


The great topic of conversation here is 
the burning of the Temple of Heaven 
express the deepest regret, The brill 
reflection in the sky of the great fire was 
seen by many in the city aud at the hills. 
‘The fire lasted for more than six hours and 
wasreflected onalargeportion of theheavens. 
‘When the heavy rain fell, the roof had not 
given way and hence the rain had no ex- 
tinguishing effect. Notice was at once sent 
tothe Palace, ‘The front and Hata gates were 
Kept open ali night and fire engines hurried 
tothe spot, but they were much too late to 
be of any avail. When official buildings 
catch fire, it is the duty of all the high 
officials to hurry to the spot and leave their 
cards. H.E. the Marquis Tséng was the 
first on the scene. Fire alarms ate quickly 
passed from one police station to another. 
‘On this occasion it was not done. A terrific 

eal of thunder broke over the city about 
Motelock, and it is supposed that the Temple 
was struck by lightning at that time. 

Nothing could have been more un- 
fortunate. The two breaks in the Yel- 
low. River, the fire in the Palace, and 
now this ‘conflagration are four terrible 
calamities that have afflicted the b 
of the youthful Emperor's reign. ving 
out of view the misery entailed upon 
millions of the people by the inundations, 
which ate of course the greatest of the 
calamities, no disaster surpasses this most 
recent one in its effect upon the dynasty. 
‘The Emperor reigns by Divine right ; he is 
Heavon's vice-regent upon earth; he ‘alone 

worships the Deity and the Temple of 
Heaven is the emblem of his power. 
Had it been set on fire as an act of 
incendiarism as some suppose, the calamity 
would have been more bearable, but to be 
destroyed by a bolt from heaven itself. 
‘This forbodes dire evil to the Emperor and 
dynasty. Heaven must be angry with its 
representative on the earth, say the Chinese. 
‘The common people have the story that a 
serpent. was concealed behind the tablet on 
the south part of the building and was being 
pursued by a dragon ; hence the fire. 

This catastrophe is likely to be used by 
the opponents of railways to retard their 
construction. It was remarked to-day in 
the Palace by one of the officials that the 

roposal to build the Tungchow line was 

followed by the burning of the Tai-ho gate, 
and now the proposal to build the Hankow 
line was followed by the burning of 
the Temple of Heaven. The Peking Gazette 


is expected this evening ta have a decree 





























regarding it. Most probably the Sacrificial 
Yamén (T*ai-chang-s) and the Yamén of 
the Military Governor of the city will be 
held responsible. 


in a state of rebellion, this occurrence would 


will do at present when all the Empire 
is at peace. 
than a further serious drain on an already 
impoverished exchequer. 





CORRESPONDENT.) 
Reading a few days since the concluding 
articles of a very interesting and instruc 
tive series upon Greece recently contributed 
to the Chautauquan by Professor Mahaffy of 
Dublin University, I was struck with the 
; Peculiar appositeness of several passages to 
Japan, and particularly to some of the 
topics and questions of the present time. 
‘There is one especially, which seems worthy 
of quotation here, as it sets forth most 
cleatly a condition of things numerous re- 
sidents affirm exists here, and throws none 
too strong a light upon jealousies and preju- 
dices which are not the less discreditable to 
the Japanese because the Grecks in Europe 
exceed them in their reluctance to wel- 
comeandin their wish to obstruct and thwart 
the foreigner. Possibly the passage may 
catch the eye of one or two Japanese who 
are unable to regard the foreigners in their 
country with anything else than suspicion, 
mistrust aud veiled dislike; and if the 
larger-minded and more advanced section 
‘see it, they will perhaps welcome it as a 
telling passage to use against their loud- 
spoken opponents, who have always unfor- 
tunately a strong weapon of offence in their 
ill-based claim to a superabundance of 
patriotic feelings. He is the true patriot 
who has the courage to pierce the mist of 
present day ignorauce and prejudice, and 
to proclaim the freer view only possible to 
the brave and the wuselfish. No high 
standard of character is needed by the class 
who live by re-echoing a cry of danger and 
by subtly and consciously or weakly and 
unconsciously pandering to the churlish- 
ness and illiberality of the average conser- 
vative quidnune. ‘The passage is as follows, 
with the exception of the proper names 
which I have altered of course. 
“Tt seems to require a high 
civilisation to apprehend the 
investing of foreign capital in any country 
must tend to its profit, and cannot do it 
damage, for every foreigner who becomes 
rich by residing in Japan, there must be 
one hundred natives enriched. . . . How 
Jong will it require for a country in thi 
state to realise its splendid resources? 
‘The recent strong opposition to the revision 
of the Treaties is the fruit of a jealous mis. 
giving as to the ability of the Japanese to 
cope with the foreigner, and of fear lest 
the latter with his wider experience aud 
keener enterprise should rush in and mono- 
polise profitable ventures. If the self- 
conceit which is not wanting in the average 
‘Japanese any more than it is in the Greek 
according to the eminent authority named, 
did but tend to the development of more 
self-confidence and trust, we should meet 
with less niggardliness of view, and should 
soon find instead thereof a spirit sufti- 
ciently generous and strong to encourage 
and invite aliens to settle amongst the 
people and work side by side with them in 
the advancement of the country. But 
there are some people who, influenced by a 
silly pride, prefer to remain still than to 
accept assistance from anybody; though, 
happily, such people are in the minority. 
ere is nothing new in connection 
with Treaty Revision except that the rati- 
fication of the Russian Treaty is said to be 
shortly expected, the receipt of which is 
eagerly awaited for the sake of the oppor- 
tunity the supporters of Count Okuma 





















































The latter yamén holds | 
the key of the building. Were the country | 


possess much more’ significance than it | 


It may mean nothing more | 





| consider it will afford the Emperor to set for 

ever at rest all opposition and cavil. The 
Yomiuri Shimbun, acvording to the Mail, 
states that there is no intention to submit 
the Treaty to the consideration of the 
Privy Council, a view which substanti- 
jally with a note in the Jiji Shimpo 
| of the 7th inst, It is safe to predict that 
only delay and discord would in the main 
result froia a course which would virtually 
place the Sumitsu In (Privy Council) on- 
even a higher plane than the Cabinet. 
‘To-day’s Jijt announces that replies have 
been received by the French Minister 
from his Government, and that active 
negotiations were resumed on the 11th 
instant, when a lengthy sitting took place 
during which severe discussions arose. 

With the partial restoration of telegraphic 
and rail communication, reports have cume 
in from all parts of the country confirming 
the misgivings as to the losses and disasters 
caused by the recent floods and storms. 
‘The interruption of both telegraph and rail- 
way was evidently more serious than was at 
first anticipated, the former having only 
just been restored, whilst the latter was 
not re-opened for traflic until the 13th and 
4th and in some cases later dates. The 
reports from Osaka published in the native 
journals shew that there were serious and 
extensive floodings there through the extra- 
ordinary rise in the high water level of the 
Some accounts represent the floodin, 
at Wakayama to have been almost as ba 
as in the previous month! There was fur- 
ther loss of life in the district through the 
typhoon of the 11th, and at a place in 

wachi called Takaidamura a fatal accident 
occurred in a tunnel in course of construc- 
tion by which three workmen were crushed 
to death and several more or less severely 
wounded. But by far the worst item of 
intelligence relates to the fearful loss of 
life and widespread damage on the coast- 
lines of the provinces of Owari and Mikawa, 
on the eastern side of the well-known 
Owari Gulf, of which news has only just 
come to hand. It is to be hoped that the 
version published in the Jiji Shimpo is 
exaggerated, for that gives 800 as the 
numt of lives lost in Mikawa and 
Owari and 250 as having been drowned 
in Miyagi prefecture. At both of these 
coast districts the ruin and death were 
wrought by an immense wave or waves, 
and it is presumed that they were a part of 
the typhoon already mentioned. The Hochi 
Shimbun also reports yet another disaster 
with heavy loss of life in Mie Ken, where 
through the rupture of the embankments of 
some of the rivers, large tracts of country 
wereoverflown, and no less than 600 persons 
destroyed, prefecture, I believe, is on 
the opposite or western shore of Owari 
Gulf. If all these announcements are 
mainly true, the present year will long be 
remembered with sadness in wany and many 
a home and hamlet of Japan. It certainly 
does seem to be a year of unparalleled mis- 
fortunes and calamities to some lands. The 
accounts being published by the Tokio 
papers shew that the landships and inunda- 
tious in the district called Totsugawa-go 
and the complete blotting out of numerous 
villages are, if anything, more appalling 
| than was at frst supposed. 

The Yamashiro Maru sails at noon to- 
morrow for Honolulu with 1,004 emigrants 
for the Hawaian Islands. There must now 
be about 5,000 Japanese on the Islands, 
and it appears likely that the number will 
be still further augmented before the year 
closes, as the Jiji Shimpo states that 
the Yamashiro Muru makes another 
voyage to the Islands, and that rumours 
prevail to the effect that one or more trips 
will follow. The emigrants as on former 
occasions are from the country about Hiro- 
shima on the Inland Sea. High pay is, of 


















































course, the controlling influence at work 
in the case, but it seems strango that if 


in the 
cannot 
where 


there are any overpopulated tr: 


country that the surplus 
fe induced to go to the Hokkaido, 
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for commercial considerations. ‘This morn- 
ing’s Japan Mail contains an interesting 
paragraph bearing upon Hokkaido. Two 

raduates of Mr. Fukuzawa’s school, (the 
Fiji Shimpo has lately shown active inter- 
est in the future of the northern- 
most province) have gone to Nemuro, to 
take up positions on the editorial staff of a 
magazine called Hoku-yu (Friend of the 
North) just started there. Nemuro, though 
it is @ frozen port in winter, is a thriving 
little town on one of the north-eastern 
promontories of Yezo Island. There are 
two or three foreigners residing there, two 
being Indy missionaries. 

‘A severe and somewhat prolonged shock 
of earthquake startled Yokohama residents 
at 6,30 yesterday morning. ° 

‘A farewell entertainment to Mr. Otori, 
who starts on the 25th inst. to take up his 

at as Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Bhinese Court, is to be given on the 20th 
in the Koyokan at Shiba Park under the 
auspices of some of the Cabinet Ministers 
andothers, ViscountEnomoto, whoformerly 
represented Japan in Peking, is named as 
the principal promoter. 

‘The Gorersor of Hongkong made but a 
flying visit, having retumed by the Ancona. 


17th September. 











Peking Gazettes. 





ABSTRACT OF PEKING GAZETTE. 


——-—_ 
7th September, 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Kuang-ying is gazetted Hoppo at Canton 
and Hsiao-tséng is continued in ofice for 
another year as Superintendent of tho 
Huai-an Customs. 

DEATH OF THE TAOTAI OF KASHGAR, 
The Acting Governor of Turkestan re- 
rts the death some three months ago of 
‘ian Yao-ling, who had been Taotai at 

Kashgar for some years and was recently 

selected for the post of Acting Lieutenant 

Governor of the province. ‘The deceased, 

who was 56 years of age, was a native of 

Anhui and had early in ‘life volunteered 

for military service. The vacancy in 

Kashgar is one of great importance and it 

is asked that a competent officer should be 

selected to fill it. 

Decree already published conferring the 
appointment upon Jao Ying-ch‘i. 
IMPROVEMENT IN SALT ADMINISTRATION IN 

YUSN 

The Governor of Yiinnan states that 
during the ten years or more which have 
elapsed since the suppression of the 
thay rebellion the consumption of salt in 
the province has been greatly restricted, 
‘owing to the sparseness uf the population: 
It is only within the past two or three years 
that the trade has shown signs of reviving, 
and thanks to the energy of T‘ang Ptin- 
chén, the Taotai in charge of the salt 
administration, the receipts from the tax 
on the article reached their previous level 
last year, while the figures for the current 
year show a surplus revenue of about Tis. 
20,000. ‘The ‘Tactai has succeeded in 
suppressing the smuggling trade which 
until recently went on with Tongking and 
Burma and has placed the whole ad- 

















ministration n a footing which affords a | 


guarantee of its future success as a sub- 
stantial source of revenue. As the Taotai 
is an officer of high standing in the service, 
the Governor leaves it to the Throne to 
decide what form of reward should be con- 
ferred upon him. : 

Referred to the consideration of the 

rd. 


8th September. 

GRAIN TRIBUTE IN SHANTUNG APPROPRIATED 

‘0 THE RELIEP OF THE SUFFERERS BY 
‘TE YELLOW RIVER DISASTER. 

A Decree published to-day notices the 

widespread nature of the distress caused 


~gettlers are wanted, as well for political as | by 






| there had been a rise on the Ist August of 





the Yellow River disaster in Chang- 
ch‘iu, Ch'i-ho and other districts, and 
authorises the Governor of Shantung to 
retain in the province for distribution 
among the sufferers 100,000 piculs of the 
tribute rice which was to have been for- 
warded to Peking during the present year. 
All the allowances and expenses connected 

‘ith the conveyance of the grain are 
similarly to be appropriated for the benefit 
of the afflicted regi 

THE YELLOW RIVER IN SHANTUNG. 

‘The Governor of Shantung reports that 
on the 7th of August last he received a 
communication from the Director General 
of the Yellow River, informing him that 











five feet within a few hours in the waters 
of the river at Uan-chin-l‘an in Shan 
Chou. Prompt instructions were issued 
to the river authorities to take precau- 
tionary measures of an effective kind. 
Between the Gth and 9th of August the 
Shantung portion of the river rose 2 iset 
8 inches, and the volume of the water was 
greater and more violent than it had been 
for many years past. Breaches occurred in 
the Chin embankment all along its course 
through five departments, and symptoms of 
great danger were apparent in a number of 
places in the Libs prong? Chii-ho, Li- 
ch‘éng, P‘ing-yin and other districts. On 
the night of the 9th and on the morning | 
of the 10th of August there was a per- | 
fect deluge of rain accompanied by a 
high wind which lashed the waters into a 
great fury. A company of 20 soldiers and 
an officer who were engaged in keeping the 
embankment from giving way at a village 
in the Ch‘i-ho district were carried away 
and drowned in a rush of water whic 
poured orer the top of the embankment 
efore they had time to make their escape. 
The Governor visited the spot in person | 
and found that there was a breach of 45 
chang in length, at the contre of which | 
there was a depth of nine feet of water. 
Orders were given for its repair which, 
it was estimated, would cost over Tis. 
40,000. Colonel Chang Yung-hung who, | 
with a body of 500 men, has had 140 
Ui of this portion of the river under his 
charge for the last seven years, is blamed | 
for having failed to secure the ends of the 
embankmeuts after the breach had occur- 
red. When the Governor took him to task | 
for his remissness, his only excuse was that 
there was no earth available for the Rurpose, 
It is recommended that he should be cas! 
iered and sent into banishment. The Magis- 
trate of Ch‘i-ho and another officer are held 
to have been dilatory in their attempts to 
stem the current, and both are to be stripped 
of their office. The plea of want of materials 
the Governor considers to be quite unten- 
able. Permission had been given to pull 
up and make use of the standing millet 
crops, and this presented no difficulty as 
the people in the vicinity of the river had 
fled and were at auy rate to receive a 
compensation. A number of other officials 
denounced by the Governor have lost their 
positions in the public service. 
LARGE DONATIONS FOR RELIEF MEASURES 
IN SHANTUNG. 

Ina Sub-memorial the Governor of Shan- 
tung acknowledges the receipt of the 
following subscriptions for the relief of the 
sufferers by the Yellow River disaster :— 
From the Grand Secretary, Li Hung-chang, 
Tis. 20,000 ; from the Governor-General at 
Nanking, Tis. 30,000; from Shéng-yi, a 
Libationer in the Imperial Academy 
Tis. 1,000; and Tis. 1,000 from the Prefect 
of Canton, all of which is being distributed 
by agents deputed by the Relief Committee 
and the Taotai at Chefoo. 

‘9th September. 
RETURN OF A LAMA MISSION FROM PEKING. 

The Tartar-General at Ch‘eng-tu and the 
Viceroy of Szechuan report the progress on 
its return journey sh the province of, 
a Lama Mission from Chamdo which had 
recently visited Peking. After remaining 






























four days at th incial Capital, the 
members of the Mission started for Ta 
Chien Lu, where they were detained for a 
long time owing to. difficulties connected 
with the transport of their baggage. One 
of the abbots fell sick there, and was 
unable to continue his journey until last 
January. The movements of the mission 
were attended with no disturbance, and 
all their wants were duly attended to by 
the local authorities. 





REWARDS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
EXERTIONS IN CONNECTION WITH FAMINE 
RELIEF IN ANH 
The remainder of this day's Gusette is 
almost entirely occupied with memorials 
from the Viceroy at Nanking and the 
Governor of Anhui recommending for 
honours and various forms of reward per- 
sons who aided, either by subscriptions or 
tribution of relief, the sufferers from the 
distress which has prevailed during the 
past three years in Anhui, In 1887 Huai- 
ning and six other departments borderin; 
on the Yangtze suffered severely from floods 
and not long afterwards eleven departments 
along the banks of the Sha and Huai 
rivers were completely inundated by the 
waters of the Yellow River. Last year 
Ho-fei and twelve other districts and 
departments were visited by a severe 
drought. ‘These and other disasters caused 
wide-spread distress extending over three 
years and it is estimated that by the efforts 
of the gentry and the officials considerably 
over a million of lives were saved. The 
Governor of Anhui expresses the deep sense 
of his indebtedness to his colleagues, the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the Provincial 
jared all his trials and 
this prolonged crisis, A 
number of military and civil officers are 
also singled out for special mention and a 
list of all who subscribed to, and took part 
in distributing, the relief fund is submitted 
to the favourable consideration of the 
‘Throne. 





























10th September. 
FLOODS AND STORMS IN SHENSI. 

The Governor of Shensi forwards a sum- 
mary of a number of reports which he has 
received from the district officers respectin, 
great storms of thunder and rain whic 
occurred in different parts of the province 
in the Inst few days of June. In the 
Ch‘ang-an district six villages were inun- 
dated. In the department of Lu-chou there 
was a terrific storm of thunder and light- 
ning, accompanied by hailstones as big as 
walnuts, which covered the ground to 4 
depth of five inches and completely de- 
stroyed the standing crops over an area of 
120 ch‘ing of land. Other districts suffered 
from the storms but ina less degree. Orders 
have been issued for an inspection of the 
afflicted regions and measures will be taken, 
according totheamount of damage sustained, 
for the remission of the land tax or a post- 

mement of its collection. Seed corn is 

eing issued to the people to be sown as a 
late crop on the ground where the harvests 
have been destroyed. 


11th September. 

SHEN PING-CH‘ENG, GOVERNOR OF KUANOSI, 
STARTS FOR HIS NEW POST IN AXHUT, 
Shén Ping-ch‘éng, who has been Governor 

of Kuangsi for the last two years and who 

was recently transferred to Anhui, reports 
that he handed over chargo of the adminis 
tration of the former province to his succes- 
sor Kao Ch‘ung-chi on the 14th of July last. 
In accordance with the etiquette invariably 
observed on such occasions the seuls, 
archives, and other appurtenances of the 
office were forwarded to the new Governor 
by the Prefect of the provincial capital 
and the outgoing governor's aide-de-camp. 

Before taking up his new post, Shén Ping- 

ch'én is proceeding to Nanking to consult 

with the Viceroy on the administrative 
measures required in the government of 

Anhui. 
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‘LINEAL SUCCESSOR TOCHIANG YI-LI, FORMERLY 
GOVERNOR OF KUANGTUNG. 

The Governor of Honan reports that 
Chiang Té-ch‘un, an officer holding by 
purchase the rank of Secretary in a Board, 

as applied for permission to succeed 
to the hereditary titles formerly held 
by, Chiang Yi-li, Governor at Canton. 

iang Yili died without male issue, 
and the applicant is a nephew who be- 
came his son by adoption. After his 
degradation from the post of Governor at 
Canton, Chiang Yi-li rendered valuable 
services in the field against the rebels, for 
which he received hereditary titles of the 
sixth and seventh orders, and eventually 
he so far regained the Imperial favour that 
in 1874 he was summoned to Peking for 
employment. He died a few months after 
his arrival, and after his death was rein- 
atated in all the privileges due to his rank 
as Governor of Kunngeung. ‘The adopted 
gon who now succeeds to the titles of the 
deceased is 24 years of age and is to be 
introdueéd at Court preparatory to being 
confirmed in the succession. 

12th September. 
CASE OF MATRICIDE. 

The fullowing case is reported by the 
Governor of Kiangsi. On the death of a 
man named Chang in the Tung-hsiang dis- 
trict in Kiangsi, his wife after the usual 
period of mourning was betrothed to a 
neighbour called Chou, the father of her 
first husband negotiating the second mar- 
riage. Her second husband died without 
issue but left an adopted son named Chou 
Wén-ching, who continued to live in the 
house after the death of his father and was 
ordinarily a person of good behaviour. 
Last year, however, his mind became affect- 
ed and he was subject to fits and mental 
delusion. As he had never proved very 
violent, his mother and the neighbours did 
not like to report the case to the authorities 
and have him placed in confinement. One 
day when returning from the market his 
motherfound himina fieldacting like raving 
madman, and tried to bring him home witl 
her. He knocked her down and strangled 
her before a farmer who was in an adjacent 
field could come to her assistance. After his 
arrest he gave incoherent answers to all the 
questions that were put to him, and the 
vacant stare on his face, no less than the 
apid beating of the pulse, furnished indica- 
tions of the malady with which he was 
afflicted. He has been condemned to death 
‘by the slow and painful process for the 
murder of his adopted mother and the 
sentence will be carried into effect in the 
provincial capital, as the place where the 
offence was committed, though not 300 [i 
distant, is separated therefrom by unford- 
able streams. The punishment for not re- 
porting lunatics to the authorities is the 
same as that of an accessory before the act 
in the case of murder, and all the neigh- 
ours in the present instance would have 
received 100 blows had they not been 
entitled to the benefit of the recent Amnesty. 


13th September. 
OVERNOR OF KUANG 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Ki 
reports the death of Kao Ch'ung: 
Governor of the province, which took place 
at the provincial capital less than a month 
after he had entered upon the duties of his 
office. Immediately on his arrival at Kuei- 
lin Fa he took over the seals of office 
from the outgoing Governor, Shén Ping- 
ch‘eng, and although he had contracted 
fever on the long and trying journey from 
Cantori, yet he devoted himself earnestly 
to the study of all the administrative ques- 
tions whiet! came. before him. Waut of 
rest and proper treatment told severely on 
his health, and during the night of the 7th 
August he suddenly became unconscious 
and remained in this state until his death, 
which followed three days later. The 
termination of his illness was so sudden 
and unexpected that he had no time either 
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to apply for leave or indite a testamentary 
memorial. The Lieutenant Governor lock 
up the seals, death warrants, and other 
badges of office in a strong room and will 
continue to conduct the administration of 
the province until a successor can be ap- 
inted. ‘The deceased Governor had risen 
rom being a magistrate all through the 
successive grades of the public service ; and 
his death at such a distance from his native 
place in Chihli just as he had received the 
crowning mark of the Imperial favour is 
peculiarly sad and distressing. His eldest 
son, who is an expectant Secretary in one 
of the Boards, had gone home to attend 
the provincial examination, but has been 
telegraphed for. The only member of his 
family present at the time of his death was 
his second son, a lad of nine. 
DEATH OF 4 TAOTAI IN SHANTUNG. 

The Governor of Shantung reports the 
death from paralysis on the 6th August 
last of the Intendant of the Yen Yi Ts‘ao 
Chi Circuit in Shantung. The Intendancy 
embraces three Prefectures and one depart- 
ment, and being conterminous with Anhui, 
Chibli, and other provinces, is a post of 
great importance. The Taotai is also 
charged with the safe-keeping of the funds 
employed in connection with Yellow River 
expenses throughout his jurisdiction. A 





very competent officer named Liu Chieh- | 
ching has been found to administer the 
duties of the office, but it is asked that 
a substantive appointment should be made 
as soon as possible. 


Meeting. 


MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 

At the Meeting of the Council held in 
the Board Room, No. 23, Kiangse Road, 
Shanghai, on Tuesday, the 17th September, | 
1889, at 4 o'clock p.m. 

Present :—Messts. J. Macgregor (Chair- 
man), M. Adler, D. Brand, J. W. Hardin; 
J. E. Judah, E. H. Lavers, W. MeDonal 
G. B. Wheeler, E, Wheeley, and the] 
Secretary. i 

The Minutes of the last meeting are read, | 
confirmed, signed by the Chairman and 
passed for publication. | 

Cash Statement for the past week is 
submitted, and cheques for sundry accounts | 
are signed. 

Catile in Natice Dairies.—The following 
report is ordered to be published with the 
foregoing Minutes :— | 

Re 

















Nartee Dau 




















| regardin, 


' | Surgeon of the Light 


‘There have been no fresh cases of disease amongst the 
cattle in the Hongkew district during the past week, 
‘Pus animale now appear Beaty aud fre fom eckneas 
‘The-cattle kept at all the other uative dairies are healthy 
and in good coudition. 








Gronce Casenox, 
“Assistant Inspector, 


Acting Consul General and Senior Consul. 
—The following: letters are read and ordered 
to be published :— 

H.B.M. Consulate-General, 
Shanghai, 14th September, 1889, 

Sm,—TI have the honour to inform you that 
during my temporary absence W. R. Carles, 
Esq., will have charge of Her Majesty's Con- 
sulate-General, and General Kennedy has 
kindly undertaken the duties of Senior Consul. 

T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
P. J. Heaues, 
HLM. Consul-General and Consut. 
Jous Maccrecor, Esq., 
‘Chairman, Shanghai Municipal Council. 


Northern Boundary of Hongkew.—The 
following correspondence is submitted and 
ordered to be published :— 

United States Consulate General, 
Shanghai, 14th Sept., 1889, 

Sin,—It affords me much pleasure to say to 
the Municipal Council of Shanghai, that after 
more than two and a half years of’ endeavour 
to have the Northern boundary of Hongkew 
agreed upon, I have come to a definite under- 
standing with the Chinese authorities regard- 
ing said boundary. 

‘he line agreed upon is known as ‘‘Seward's 
line,” which I trust will be satisfactory to the 
Couneil 

I take this occasion of expressing my appre- 
ciation of the co-operation I have received 
from Kung Taotai in this matter. 

T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J.D. Kesxepy, 
Consul-General, 




















¢ Municipal Council, 
Shanghai. 


Shanghai, 17th September, 1889. 

I have the honour to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter dated 14th instant 
imating that’ you had come to a definite 
understanding with the Chinese Authorities, 

the Northern Boundary of Hong: 
kew, and that the line agreed upon is that 
known as “ Seward’s line. 

Tam requested by the Council to convey to 
you their great satisfaction that this matter 
Which has engaged the attention of yourself 
and your predeceseora in office for many years 
has at length been brought to a successful 
issue through your assiduous efforts. 

‘And Tam further to add their high appre- 
ciation of the co-operation which H.E. Kung 
‘Tao-tai has accorded to you in the accomplish: 
| ment of this important object so calculated to 
romote the cordial relations which it is our 
| desire to foster. 

Thave the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jous MaccRecor, 
Chairman. 











General J. D. Kexsepy, 
U.S. Consul-General. 


Volunteers. —The following letters are read 
ind ordered to be publishe: 
| Shanghai, 17th September, 1889. 
Sm,—I have ‘the honour to enclose a letter 
from ‘Dr. Milles resigning his position as 
lorse on account of his 
early departure for Europe. I. understand 
that if Dr. Milles is permitted to retain his 
rank while absent he will take advantage of 
this, and will apply for permission to be at- 
tacked to some of the ambulance corps con 
nected with the British army and I have 
therefore to recommend that he be granted the 
| Riivileges permitted under Standing Order 


Thave the honour to be, 
ir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. James Mornisox, 
Major Commanding. 











Jous Maconecon, 








f 
Ss 
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Chairman of the Municipal Council. 


hout permission. 





Shanghai, 11th Sept., 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Ae I am shortly leaving Shang- 


hai, I beg to resign 
of the Light Horse. ‘ 
I would ask you, if I may do so, by permis- 
sion of the Muaieipal Coune, wader Rule XLT 
of the standing orders of the Volunteer Force. 
I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. J. Mires. 


my commission as Surgeon 





T. F. Hoven, Esq. 
Captain, Light Horse. 











THE DOUGLAS STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The following was the report for 
presentation to the shareholders at the 
sixth ordinary general meeting, held at the 
offices of the Company, on Saturday, the 
21st inst. at noon :— 

‘The general managers have now to submit 
to the shareholders theiv report on the sixth 

ear's working of the company, ended 30th 
June 1889. After paying all running expenses, 

emia of insurance, remuneration to consult~ 
ing committee and auditors’ fees, there remains 
a net profit of $149,618.98, and in accordance 
with the articles of association it is proposed 
with the consent of the shareholders to appro- 
priate this amount as follows 

‘To place the amount of $72,434.50 to reserve 
fund, being the equivalent of 8 per cent. on 
the values of the steamers, wharf, moorings, 
&e, on the 30th June last, and to pay a divid- 
end of 8 per cent. on the paid up capital of 
the Company, absorbing a further $75,124.00, 
and leaving a balance of $1,760.48 to be carried 
forward. 

Although the result does not admit of a 
larger dividend than is given above, the gen- 
cal manngers are pleased to be able to say 
that the earnings for the year under review 
compare favourably with previous exper- 
ences. It will be observed that the sum 
to be written to reserve account is some 
$10,000.00 greater than last year’s appropria- 
tion for that purpose, owing to the increased 
value of our assets. Moveover the Company 
has, in common with all steam shipping in- 
tercats, suffered from the sareity and high 
price of coal; this fact will be more fully 
‘appreciated when it is said that the avera 

rice has been $I per ton more than was paid 
Rring the year ended 30th June, 1888, being 
‘on a consumption of about 17,000 tons, or 
equal to nearly 2 per cent. of lend. 

"The Company's fleet has becn maintained in 
the usual state of efliciency: the Folien has 

assed her Lloyd’s No, 2 survey, and the 

Thales will come under No. 3 survey during 
this autumn. 

Shareholders are aware that the 1,144 un- 
allotted shares in the Company were offered for 
public tender early in August, but the tenders 
received were so low that the general managers 
and consulting committee decided that it was 
not advisable to make any allotment. Since 
then, however, an offer of $73} for these 
shares has been accepted, and the premium 
thus obtained, some $26,060, will be passed to 
credit of reserve fund. 

‘The local insurance companies have been 
induced to lower the rate of premia charged 
‘on the blocks of the company’s steamers by 1 
per cent.; this isa matter for congratulation 
and. will’ beneficially affect the company’s 
working to the extent of about $10,000 per 
annum. 

In the usual course it may be stated that the 
amounts appearing as freight due and ac- 
counts receivable on 30th June have all been 
collected since that date. 

Consulting Committee.—Since the last gen- 
‘eral meeting Mr. J. Bell-Irving has resigned 
his seat, and Hon. J. J. Keswick has 
invited to fill the vacancy. ‘The Committee 
now consists of Hou. Mr. Ryrie, Hon. Mr. 
Layton, Mr. J. F. Holliday and He 
Keswick. In accordance 
association all these gentlemen retire, but 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

‘Auditors.—The present accounts have been 
audited by Messrs. J. H. Cox and R, Lyall, 
who retire, but offer themselves for re-election, 

Dovoras Larrark & Co., 
General Managers. 
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BazaNce Smesr yor THE Year ENDED 30TH 
Jose, 1889. 
assers. = $ $s 
To value of comy 
steamers: 


y's 
faitan, 
Hai. 





»» value of wooden 
wharf 
»» value of buoys and 
moorings at Swa- 
tow, Ainoy, Tam- 
sui,’ and ‘Hong- 
Kong, and of the 
steam launeh ...... 








116,491.34 





»» the Hongkong and Shangh: 
Banking Corporation... 
the Hongkong and Shanghi 
Banking Corporation depo 
cash account... oe... 
balance of claim on Oriental 
Bank Corporation in liquis 
hath ccsencersanncncenscssnne 
freights due 30th June 
sundry accounts receivable 
value of coals in godowns ...... 
value of } capstan and 1 shaft 
in hand. vs 











100,000.00 














§1,369,326.49 
LIABILITIES. 
By proposed capital :— 
* $0,000 sh. at $50.00 1, 
1, M4 sh. unallotted 





18,856 shares 





y Underwriting account of the 
company .... ie 

» reserve fund 30th June, 1887 
sin-aieaenteteere eA ASTD) 

» amount written off 
profit and loss 

account on 30th 














June, 1888... 62,628.80 
$211,060.19 
yy less withdrawn to 
meet permanent 
repairs to the 
Fokien under No. 
2Lloyd’ssurvey.. 2,479.46 
—— $208, 580.73 
»» sundry accounts payable ......... 37,930.94 
4» suspense account, Oriental Bank 
Corporation 11,222.43 





1» profit and loss accoun 
ance 30th June, 











1888, brought fo 
ward .. 3,110.37 
Balance 30th June, 
1889... aeesees. 61 
——— 119,618.98 
$1,369,326.49 | 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 30th June, 1889. 
To charges account $3,553.31 
+» Temttneration to consulting 












om 








mittee for 12 months to date.. 2,000.00 
»» auditors’ fees .. 500.00 
3» Temuneration to general man- 

agers for office expenses, &c., 

for 12 months 10,000.00 
»» balance... + 149,618.98 





$165,672.29 
By balance of profit and loss, 30th 











Tune, 1888 3,110.37 
+» profit on running the company's 

‘steamers to date ... . 149,136.30 | 
»» profit on coals “suppiied’ to 

‘steamers .., " 5,109.80, 
» profit on wharfage 3985.23 





3 Profit on Hongkong moorings, 











ws 1,912.00 
1» profit on Tamsui moorings 1,025.00 
% profit on exchange account 6.02 
y» bonus on contributions from 
Canton Insurance Office and 
‘Hongkong and Whampoa Dock 
Company, Limited .. 28.98 
»» interest account 1,358.59 








‘Hongkong, 13th Sep., 1889.—Daily Press. 


13,421.91 | 


9,112.49 | 










Sasette. 





Amusements. 
CRICKET. 


SETAE 
CRICKET CLUB v. RECREATION CLUB, 


On Saturday the Cricket Club amply 
revenged its previous defeat by the Recrea- 
tion Club, by winning the return match, 
on the junior Club's geound, by 100 runs. 
The weather was cold and rainy, and the 
wicket, soft from the commencement, be- 
came considerably cut up towards the’ end 
of the afternoon, when the Recreation 
Club eleven were in, ‘The most noteworthy 
| features of the play were Orman’s innings 
| of 43, and Woodiwatd’s bowling. Woodward 
i 





was undoubtedly helped by the wicket, but 
his performance of taking 7 wickets for 25 
Tuns was nevertheless a remarkably good 
j one. Score :— 

SHANGHAL CRICKET CLUB. 


Ww 





Read, b T. 
'S. Wallace, b. 










HA. J. Bacray, 
F. Smith, b. Peace 
3. Me 

















Crawford, 
‘ote 
tot 


8. Wallace, b. Woodward"... 
W. H, Purcell, ©. A.J. H. Sonia, b, Woodward «. 
BA, hb, 











SHANGHAT © 
This match, played on Saturday at, the 
| Cricket Club ground between elevens from 
\the Club and H.M. ships Espoir and 
| Porpoise, was won by the Club by 3 runs. 
Scores :—Shanghai Cricket Club, avy, 
| 30 and 3 
| 














ENGLAND ¢, SUOTLAND, 

| It may appear somewhat strange that in 
a modern settlement like Shanghai there 
should be an annual series of events of 
which the origin is lost in antiquity, Never- 
| theless, such is the case with the annual 
cricket match between Scotch and English 
residents. It is believed that the first of 
hese matches took place about 1865 ; but no 
| record is to be found thereof, either in a 
| score book or in the files of the North-China 
| Herald. This is unfortunate, for it is within 
| the memory of one at least of our older 
| residents that in an England and Scotland 
match about 1865 the highest individual 
| score (122 not out) yet recorded in the 
‘series was made, by Manson. ‘The onl; 
matches of which any trace can be foun 
prior to 1874 took place in 1866 and 1868, 
and both were drawn, so that the list 
publish below must ‘be regarded, in 
the absence of further authenticated 
| details, as showing the number of contests 
| decided under this title. That which began 
yesterday was the sixteenth of the regular 
Series, and, as the teams appear very evenly 
‘matched, there should be an interesting 
j struggle. It is worthy of note that A. 
| Anderson represented Scotland for the 
thirteenth time. Little more than two 
hours’ play was practicable yesterday, 
and in that time the Scotch eleven 
completed their first innings on a slow 
{ wicket for 110 runs. ‘This was a far’ larger 
; total than seemed probable at one time, 
as, mainly through Woodward's bowling, 
the first six wickets had fallen for 39 run: 
but the stand made by Thomson and 
Robertson (who arrived late) quite changed 
the appearance of the game. Thomson 
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played un exceedingly good innings, but 
the Scotch captain was lucky in being 
missed when he had made 10. Macpher- 
‘son, who was at the wickets 40 minutes for 
rans, and F, Anderson also played good 
cricket in their respective styles. Wood- 
ward, who took seven wickets at a cost of 
34 rune, bowled very finely, but there can 
‘be no doubt that he received some assist- 


ance from the state of the wicket, which | 


had not recovered from the recent rains. 
The English fielding was very smart and 
accurate, 

Play began at 2.25, when the Scotch 
captain having won the toss sent in A. 
Anderson and Macpherson, to the bowling 
of Woodward and Mann.’ The start was 
an extremely unfortunate one for the Scots. | 
Anderson was bowled by Woodward's first 
bali, and Shewan, who came next, was 
beaten by the third, which broke in from 
leg and took the middle stump. One and 
two for 0. F. Anderson joined Macpher- 
son, and after hitting Mann to the off for 
2, got Woodward away to leg for 3, and hit | 
Dann nearly straight for 3 and to square | 
Jeg for 4. In Woodward's next over, how- | 
ever, an easy catch at mid-on disposed of | 
Anderson, who had scored 15 out of 18 in | 
little more than ten minutes. Three for 18, 
Stewart filled the vacancy, and soon dere 
Woodward to the off for 3. Macpherson, 
who had hitherto been content with defen: 
sive play, replied by hitting Mann to leg 
for 4, Another wicket soon fell, however, 
Stewart being caught at cover point and, 
with the total unaltered, Macpherson’s 

tient innings was closed by a ball | 
from Woodward. Four and five for 

34. Black was joined by Thomson, but 

had ouly made” a couple of hits when 

he was well caught behind the bowler by 

Bowring, running from mid-off. Six for 39. 

Robertson, the Scotch captain, came next, 

and the first change of bowling was tried, 

Abbott taking the ball from Mann, Thom- 

gon hit the new bowler nicely to leg for 4, 

but the subsequent scoring was for some 
time slow, the bowling being well on the 
spot. When he had scored 9, Robertson 

was missed at long-on by Orman—the 

first mistake made in the field, Harris 

was immediately afterwards applauded 

for a suurt piece of fielding at mid- 
on. As no wicket fell, Bates was tried 

in’ place of Abbott at’69, and Mann 

took the ball from Woodward at 82. ‘The | 
Jast chang? proved effectual, a good ball 

from Mann takiag Thomson's off stump | 
without further addition to the score, The 
retiring batsman had played excellent cricket 
for 23, an innings of the greatest value to his 
side. ‘Saunders, who joined Robertson, 
bogan by hitting Manu to leg for 3, but 
was immediately afterwards caught at point, 
Eight for 93. Drummond came next, and 
‘Woodward resumed again in place of Mann 
at 94. ‘The hundred was reached exactly 
two hours after the commencement of the | 
innings ; and Robertson then drove Bates 
finely to the on for 4. Drummond was 
deaten and bowled by a fast ball from 
‘Woodward at 108, Macray, the last man, 
was easily caught at the wicket from a 
akyer, and the innings closed at half-past 
four for 110. Robertson took out his bat 
for an invaluable 34. 

‘At the close of the innings rain began to 
fall in torrents, and after half an hour's 























waiting it was decided to abandon play for 
the day 


‘The match will be resumed on 
morning at 11, Present score and 












Scortasp, 
Fint Iuvings. 

° 

a 

a 

'e, abbott, b, Woodward B 

Abbott, b. Stam 8 

Hy 

3 

4 

4 

J Maoray ,WieRbaa, ° 

vent 6 

Total... HO 





‘BOWLING ARALISIS, 


Since 1874, when the match began to be 
regularly played, England has won on 
seven occasions and Scotland on five. 
‘Three matches have been drawn. ‘The 

est innings and two largest individual 
eames’ wore “credited “ts Scotland aa 
1886, when J. J, Bell-Irving scored 110, 
and A. Ross $3 (not out), and the total 
reached 334. 

‘Appended is a list of results since 1874. 
It should be noted that several of the earlier 
matches lasted only one day, and were 
Aecided upon the first innings. 


1874 England won by 4 wickets. 














1875 Scotland ,, 12 runs. 

1876 England, 289 runs. 

1877 England ., 6 wickets. 

1878 Scotland ,, 87 run: 

1879 England j, 42 runs. 

1880 Drawn. 

1881 England 

1882 Scotland 

1883 England 

1884 England 

1885 Drawn. 

1886 Drawn. 

1887 Scotland ,, 1 wicket. 

1888 Scotland ,, 9 wickets. 

SV. C. 

=. 


No. 3 Co. Moxtuty Competition. 
‘The above competition took place on 
Friday and Saturday last. Priv. Ross was 
the winner of A Class, and Priv. Thomson 
of B Class. The following are the scores 
of 40 and over :— 





500 yds. 600 yds. TI. 

Priv. Ross .........4585553-30 2223455-23 53 
+» Thomson ...4344454-28 4440254.23 51 
+» Burtenshaw2354545-28 4034250-18 46 
Serg. Bowman ...2232432-18 455340223 41 


Gould ......0932232-15 345054475 40 


SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL POLICE. 

‘The September competition of the Police 
Shooting Club took place on Wednesday 
morning. The light was not good for shoot- 
ing, especially at 500 yards, a drizzling rain 
at times almost obscuring the targets. The 
first prize was won by Sergt. Crank ; the 
second by Chief Inspector Cameron, and 
the third by Sergt. Turnbull. ‘The follow- 
ing were the scores over 40 :— 





| Serg: Turnbull 

yy Crank 
3, Keeling 
P.C. Ballam 
Serg. Bourke - 
4 Handicapped 1 


1 points, 


wor 


The Monthly Cup was shot for on Thurs- 
day at 200 and 500 yards and won by Sergt. 
Turnbull for the first time: the higher 
scorers being handicapped. ‘The following 
are the scores over 50 :— 

200 yds. 500 yds. TI. 






Sergt. Culshaw..... 5455333-28 5544354-30 58 
Ch. In. Cameron ...4454345-29 5244445.28 57 
Sergt. Turnbull ...4434444-27 5445443.29 56 
PLC. Ross .........3SH444-28 5235255-27 55 


Sergt. Charters......4424434-25 5525353-28 53 
1» Macdonald. ..3494454-96 0345555-27 53 
gy Cran... SME 27 2494954-95 52 
Tnsp. Wilson ......4544444.29 0235595.93 52 
Sergt. Bullock ......4444434-27 2522544-24 51 














ANNUAL PRIZE MEETING. 
‘The above prize meeting commenced on 
the 26th and concluded on the Slat August. 
on Thursday afternoon, Captain-Superint- 
endent McKuen delivered the prizes to the 
cessful competitors. The money prizes 
amounted to $548. 

‘The following is the list of winner 

1. Recreation Prize—Sergt. Bourke 1, 
Sergt. Crank 2, Sergt. Murphy 3, P.C. 
Ross 4, lnsp. Wilson 5. 

2. Canteen Prize—P. C. Ross 1, Insp. 
Wilson 2, Sergt. Phillips 3, Sergt. Crank 4, 
P.C. Roalf 5. 

'8.—Inspectors’ Prize—P.C. Ross 1, Sergt. 
Bourke 2, Sergt. Crank 3, P.C. Ballam 4, 
Ch, Insp. ‘Cameron 5. 

4.—Sergeants’ Prize—Insp. Wilson 1, 
Sergt. Crank 2, Sergt. Macdonald 3, Sergt. 
Keeling 4, Sergt. Culshaw 5. 

5.—Grifiins’ Prize—Sergt. Charters 1, 
Insp. Ramsay 2, P.C. Roalf 3, P.C. Dun 
can 4, Sergt. Keeling 5, P.C. Tilzey 6. 

6.—-Club Prize—Clast A—Insp, Wilson 1, 
Ch. Insp. Cameron 2, P.O. Ballam 3, Sergt. 
Bourke 4, Sergt. Crank 5. Class B—P.C. 
Tilzey 1, Sergt. Phillips 2, Sergt. Murphy 3. 

7.—Nursery Prize—P.C. Beaton 1, P.C. 
King 2, P.C, Madsen 

Henry Rifle Presentation— 
































8.—Mart 

Sergt. Crank. 
9.—Champion Prize—Sergt. Crank 1, 

Insp. Wilson 2 and Sergt. Macdonald 3. 
10.—Consolation Aggregates—The fol- 








lowing are the winners in the order given : 
—Ch. Insp. Cameron, Sergts. Bullock, 
Culshaw, Charters and Murphy, P.’Cs. 
Ballam, Roalf and Duncan, 






Correspondence. 





FAMINE RELIEF AND 
FAMINE COMMITTEE. 

To the Editor of the 
Noxra-Cuina Dairy News. 


THE 





Sm,—It is a long reach from Shanghai to 
Chi-nan Fu, and to carry on a discussion 
| between parties located ‘at these opposite 
poles of the new civilised world is about 
as unsatisfactory a8 to deal with the Shang- 
hai Committees by means of telegraph, 
However in the edition of the Herald of 
j August 10th there are certain important 
matters referred to in one of your leaders 
‘and ina letter of the Rev. Wm, Muir- 
(head, that I am tempted to offer a few 
comments. 

Whenever I see any proposition offered 
or convietion expressed by good Mr. Miir- 
head, Iam inclined at once to give hearty 
and prompt assent. Notwithstanding this 
innate impulse of mine to render respect 
to whom respect is due, I find another law 
‘in my members, which may be called the 

protestant law,’ and which, by inevitable 
eredity has come to me from Scotland, 
{England and America. If my protesting 
spirit appears too strong, please take into 
account this fact, and piace the blame on 
| imy distant ancestors. 

Mr, Muirhead expresses a surprise on 
seeing a letter of mine ‘in the Chinese 
Times in reference to the Famine Committee 
declining the repair of the banks of the 
Yellow River.” If my letter created sur- 
prise in Mr. Muirhead, his reply produced 
pleasure in me, since thereby I am partly 
initiated into the animus of the Famine 
Committee, and not left merely to the 
short statement of the Committee’stelegram. 
It should, however, be stated that my 
letter in the Chinese’ Times was more pro- 
perly on “Famine Relief,” and that the 
reference to the Famine Committee was 
only one of several facts on an important 
Piitciple, viz, “that fainine funds should 

used in providing labour for the people."” 
Even now, as I take up again my pen, [ 
‘am induced to write because of the main 
question and not because of any rebuff of 
my proposal by the Famine Committee, 
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To understand the matter more f 
is well to see the two telegrams side by side. 
telegram as sent on May 25th read as 
follows :—‘‘ Muirhead, Shanghai. Supply 
of funds on hand, Would the committee 
approve of relief to the distressed by work 
onthe Yellow River, the money to go to 
the workers under personal inspection of a 
foreigner, and other expenses to be met 
from other sources? Have found the people 
and some officials in hearty sympathy. If 
you sanction, will await the action of 
the Governor and report.” The reply was : 
“Tt is not the part of Famine Committee 
to repair banks of Yellow River however 
desirable, or were it possible, to do so ; but 
there may be ample occasion for relief in 
food, clothing and houses.” 

Now let us look at the statement of the 
matter as presented in the letter of Mr. 
Muirhead. He first shows the interest of 
the Committee in the improvement of the 
Yellow River, roads, ete., and even in 
employin; “the suffering natives in useful 
work,” Such a spirit 1s really encour 
ing, but hardly are we thus elevated wit 
hope and enthusiasm, when there is in- 
troduced the interrogative element, ‘*But 
who is to take the responsibility of this? 
Who has the power of doing it? A 
Famine Relief Committee?” These ques- 
tions are ostensibly asked of the Editor, 
but I ‘feel, in my, bones’ as if possibly 
they might be asked of me. Anyway I will 
assume the honour and’ the peril, and 
proceed to answer. ae 

‘As to the “responsibility,” I originally 
surmised that it rested with several parties. 
T realised that my own responsibility went 
no further than ‘to present statements of 
facts, offer suggestions or ré 
tion, and that the responsibility for sanc- 
tioning such an undertaking rested first 
with the Committee, and then with the 
Governor of this Province, and not until 
all this should appear satisfactory could 
the experiment be made, or the funds ex- 
pended. ‘The Committee, however, took 
the whole responsibility for not sanction- 
ing, and of course not being a Famine 
Committee in myself I had no proposition 
to offor the Governor to test his attitude. 
If the Committee had assumed the respon- 
sibility for approving a slight attempt, the 
responsibility for further approval or non- 
approval would then have rested with the 
Governor, and I presume that my luck 
could hardly have been less successful than 
in my result with the Famine Committ 

1s to the “power,” I see no way for 
xistence except by the combination of 
ral—a person or persons to undertake 
the work, benevolent men to contribute 
funds, a Committee to transfer and dispose 
of the funds, Caines, wudticaleies to. ar 
and co-operate, and poor people to do the 
labour, With one of these lacking, the 
power is non est, and such certainly has been 
the result in the present case. 

Mr. Muirhead then resumes the declara- 
tive form and says, “The matter in question 
‘was a mere proposal on the part of Mr. 
Reid.” Suppose you cross out the word 
“mere,” and write in place of ‘Mr. Reid” 
some other name, say ‘Mr. Muirhead,” 
would the proposal have gone through with 
Buh? Becr T gladly ‘take a bank seat’ 
and allow the man of ‘tresponaibility” and 
“power” to come to the front, while I 
shake my queue and shout, “Bravo!” 

Mr. Muithead then expresses his distrust 
of ‘‘the small officials,” and then once 
moro asks a vital question, ‘twas it at all 
likely that such a permission would be 
granted?” If no likelihood whatever ex- 
isted, the telegram would not havebeen sent, 
but of course 1 have no proof as to the ex: 
tent of the likelihood, any more than at the 
outset I had concerning the likelihood that 
“a permission would be granted” by the 
Famine Committee. Even if the permission 
should be refused by the Governor or the 
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within wince. I had heard in 
several places from the natives that a rumour 
was afloat that the Governor did not want 
foreigners to distribute funds, but I had no 
proof of such a fact. To know the real 
attitude of the Chinese authorities towards 
foreign aid would be highly desirable, and 
indeed the more facts we can get on this 
famine-relief business the more reason we 
have for gratitud 
That the Famine Committe rejected my 
offer is one fact in tho solution, but why 
it was done it is hard to tell, even after 
the pointed interrogatives and clear decla- 
Tatives of so distinguished as writer as Mr. 
Muirhead. How relevant to the action of 
the Committee are the previous enquiries 
on “responsibility” and “power,” or the 
suspicions of the ‘mere proposal ” of 
one man or the willingness of ‘the small 
officials” and other authorities, Iam unable 
to know. If you attend to one point, you 
find another point slipping in, but all pro- 
jected from the spirit of doubt and scepti- 
cism, hard to be accredited to such a buoy- 
ant, cheerful and hopeful man as Mr. 
Muirhead. Iam inclined to think that the 
real reason is found in the following: “If 
any private work could be got for the 
natives to do, the matter might havi 
been considered, but such a bu: 
ness is really beyond the scope of the 
Committee.” It was because I realised 
that I myself had no right to use the famine 
funds for such a non-private business, and 
use I was ignorant of the scope of the 
Committee, that I sent the telegram. If, 
then, the real and only reason for rejecting 
the proposal is that the Committee had no 
ight or scope to devote their funds to such 
wusiness, however favourable the circum- 
stances, I have no objection to make and 
fully recognise the force of the reason, being 
one of conscience. Having supposed that 
such was the reason, and knowing at least 
that the rejection of the proposal was a fact, 
I introduced the incident with my letter to 
the Chinese Times, uot imagining that such 
reference would be ‘‘a matter of surprise.” 
Now, Mr. Editor, it behoves me to note 
afew statements of yours applying to my 
logic. You say that the reason I gave for 
supposing that foreigners did not approve 
of aiding people by supplying them with 
work ‘is quite inadequate.” Of course 
my doubt was only as to foreigners in 
China and to the extent of supplying 
funds. If you can prove to me that 
foreigners have funds ready for such a dis- 
posal, you have the information for which I 
am seeking. To me it seemed that the action 
of such representative men as formed the 
Shanghai Committee wasa very “adequate” 
reason, Where else would I naturally 
look for sympathy in such an experiment 
than tosuch generous-minded and practical 
men as those on the Shanghai Committee? 
If there was no chance with them, I have 
no marvellous faith in any other chance. 
‘That foreigners, so far, have not attempted 
iu China in the slightest way such an un- 
coukig indicates somewhat the views 
they hold. Your own discussion of the 
question is a help toa change, and if suc- 
cess at any time should crown the effort, I 
will then return thanks. 
Tn your discussion I am favoured with 
another reason as to the action of the Fa- 
































mine Committee, and one which had not | 4) 


occurred to my mind. You say, ‘If the 
distress had ceased, as the Committee had | 
reason to believe that it had, it was certainly 
not their business to repair the embank- 
ment If such was the reason of the Com- 
mittee, why did they telegraph me, “ but 
there may be ample occasion for relief in 
food, clothing and houses ?” Did not the 
Committee thereby make a distinction in the 
relief to be rendered? Or if it disapproved 
of the work then because “the distress had 

,” will the Committee approve of the 
work now, since the distress has begun 











attitude should be s cold or indifferent one, 
auch a fact would bo s useful information 
‘as to the use to be made of famine funds 


anew? That the need in May t 
for free distribution had was 
true, and because of this it occurred to 
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me that there might be an opportunity and 
a duty for labour-relief. I Tet partion in 
various districts distributing native funds, 
but I only came across one place where the 
people were at work on embankments by 
‘means of a special fund. I am inclined to 
think that your further statement, “nor 
would they have been justified in using for 
that purpose the funds entrusted to theun” 
is nearer to the true reason, as already 
shown in examining the statements of 
‘Mr. Muirhead. 

‘The view favoured in your leader is “a 
systematic organisation depending on some 
definite and well arranged plan aud it must 
be done in concert with the Chinese 
authorities.” Such a complete affair would 
meet with my hearty congratulations. My 
‘own proposal was a mild,jinsignificant and 
Preparatory ‘one—merely to use some 5,000 
taels—and asa test and lesson for the future, 
but by no means antagonistic to the more 
thorough and compact system proposed by 


















you. 
You also ask why the example of for- 
eigners in this direction is necessary, ‘if it 


China?” First, because 
often neglected to-day 
ita new life, and secondly, 
Decause as carried on it is too often unsatis- 
factory to the people and is in neod of cor- 
tain modifications. 
Such, then, are some of the points which 
I am inclined to notice in this hurried 
effusion, I have no flaw to pick in the 
Shanghai Committee, and will march 
forth again to the work of free distri- 
bution, if thus instructed by the Com- 
mittee. Ihave a profound respect for the 
powers that be. ‘The coming winter will 
Present a moro horrible distress than the 
one of last winter and this spring, and 
whatever is decided upon by the generous 
action of the Committee at Shanghai and 
elsewhere, I will be ready to lend a help- 
ing hand for suffering’ humanity. The 
Yellow Kiver is the scourge, and the imme. 
diate demand in China is a thorough set- 
tlement of this problem, by the real prin- 
ciples of scientific investigation, and by 
the bold progressive and combined action of 
the Chinese Government. Not until this 
problem is solved, and the scourge turned 
into a blessing, will the distress cease. 
T remain, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Guserr Rew. 


Chi-nan-fu, 9th September. 














THE LUMINOUS WORM. 
To the Editor of the 
Norru-Cuxa Darty News. 

Sir,—Some weeks ago you inserted 
letter from me asking for information about 
a luminous worm or caterpillar found by me 
in the Chu-chee district near Hangchow. 

The following extract from a letter re- 
ceived by last mail from the Natural History 
‘Museum will, I think, interest some of your 
readers: ‘Weare very much obliged to 
you for sending the interesting luminous 
caterpillar. I thi. it is undoubtedly the 
neva of one of the Lampyridee (Glowworm 
beetles), but it is quite unlike anything wo 
have: Probably like some of its congeners 
it lives on and being concealed in 
the shell is difficult to find.” A P.S. adds : 
“Dr, Giinther suggests that efforts should 
be made to get this larva alive by collecting 
nail shells in the neighbourhood in which 
it is found. I am afraid, however, that 

















| unless the species is found in your own 


neighbourhood this would be impracticable; 
but it is worth mentioning.” Some oyster 
shells contain pearls we know, and now we 
are told some snail shells contain luminous 
caterpillars. Surely we live and learn. 
Sous faithfully, 
Artuur Enwiy. 

Hangchow, 23rd September. 
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A MARKET WANTED. 


To the Editor of the i 
Norru-Cunxa Day News. H 
Dear Sin,—Being a large ratepayer and | 
taking a great interest in the welfare of | 
Shanghai, I have carefully uoted the corres- 
ndence in reference to the new Bridge 
and the very large outlay it would require ; 
to my mind it would be infinitely better to 
‘eréct 2 thoroughly substantial public market | 
Which if properly managed would more ; 
‘than pay the interest of money so expended. 
At the present time it is almost impossible 
for any European either male or female to | 
‘enter within the precinets of those now | 
‘existing. 
T only wake this proposition and sub- | 
soribe myself 





Yours faithfully, 
D. 8., Rarerayen. 
23rd September. 








Miscellaneous. 





MONOGENESIS. and afterwards sent another power, called 
nt the Living Spirit, to succour him in his | 
conflict. However, the demons scized a 


Sir J. Dawson says of the writer of 
Genesis :—‘* It is interesting to nute the 
strangely unerring instinct with which he 
seizes the relative importance of different 
kinds of creative work. He had selected 
the word Bara, ‘create,’ to express. the 
most absolute and original kind of making 
in the production of the materials of the 
heavens and the earth. Hes content with 
the less emphatic Asa, ‘made,’ when he 
speaks of the expanse, the great lights, and 
even the lower animals, But he signalises 
the first appearance of animal life by a 
ropetition of ‘create,’ as if to affirm the 
great gulf which we know separates the 
Animal from dead matter. Tu fike manner 
he repeats this great word when he has 
to deal with the new fact of the rational 
and moral nature of man. Should man 
ever be able to produce a living animal 
from dead matter, or should the spontane- 
ous development of the higher creature of 
man from the instinct of the brute become 
a proved fact: of science, we may doubt. his 
wisdom in the selection of terms, but not 
till then.” 

A profound and well-known Hebraist, 
writing in the Edinburgh Review, says, 
“The verb seems in the Semitic languages 
to be connected with the word bar, which 
means ‘*a son.” Hence the primary mean- 
ing is to “bring forth,” and he accuses the 
“Rovisers” of the Old Testament of in- 
troducing an Arian reading, * formed” in 
tho Ix (Prov., viii, 22) ektixe me, which he 
characterises as ‘‘an old heretical gloss.” — 
‘Arius maintained that the doctrine of the 
eternal generation of the Son was erroneous; 
that, as God was too perfect to come into 
‘communication with matter, yet, having the 
idea of the world in his mind, it should 
have some mode of expression, so another 
being was created to carry out the work. 
‘This was the Logos, ot Son of God, who is 
but a creature, ktisma, a created thing. This 
is the point in the version of the “Revisers” 
which is objected to, with many more very 
much of the same sort, calculated to suggest 
doubts and difficulties to the unlearned 
reader. The Greeks and Romans in their 
dest days had not reached the concept of 
creating, in the sense of originating, pro- 
ducing or bringing forth, or possessing any 
thing out of nothing. Compare the Latin 
faber, a “maker,” in the limited sense of a 
“workman,” and the Greek demionrgos, a 
“« worker for the people,” who merely uses, 
but does not “create” materis The 
Persians had from Zoroaster the idea that 
God brought matter or darkness out of 
the “corner” of infinite space in which 


* Vide N.-C.D. News, and Y.-C. Herald of 












































} of light, and invaded the happy realms. 


ill then it had lurked. Ramsay, in the 
Travels of Cyrus,” has invested with a 
decided couleur de rose the religion of the 
ancient Persians, of which Zoroaster was the 
great “Reformer.” Manes, and Marcion, 
some time in the 3rd century of our era, | 
produced commentaries aud glosses upon 
him, and moreover made discoveries for | 
themselves. According to Mareion, the 
good and bad principles (or God with the 
heavenly powers, and the devil with 
his angels) had originally each his empire | 
divided by certain bounds; the latter! 
consisted of five distinct regions, and each | 
was made up of different element, over 
each of which presided a ruling evil power, | 
with many subordinate bad angels or 
demons, all under the dominion of the | 
great Prince or the devil. God knew the 
darkness, but the darkness knew not Him, 
till by increasing and multiplying, and by 
an intestine war amongst themselves, the 
bad angels were driven upon the borders 












Light, seeing this attack, framed the First 
Man, composed of five elements of celestial 
substance, coutrary to those of matter, or 
darkness, and sent him to oppose them ; 








part of the heavenly substance, and from 
that time good and evil are blended 
in the world ; for the Living Spirit v 
yuished the demons and bound them in 
the air, and of the two substances, good 
and bad, which then got mixed together, 
formed the world. OF some of the purer 
spiritual substance which he was able to 
separate from the contagion of matter, he 
made the sun and higher heavens : of that 
which remained corrupted in a small degree 
he framed the moon aud the lower planets, 
and what continued too much confounded 
with matter was employed in framing wh: 
ever composes the sublunary world, in 
which everything differs in perfection as 
more or less of the heavenly substance 
abides in it. ‘Thus Marcion accounted for 
the origin of evil. He pretended that 
everything in wature was animated, or 
had ‘something of a spirit or soul in’ it; 
that angels presided in each star; that 
the demons of the air were the cause of 
tempests. Manes taught the Transmigra- 
tion of Souls, and their purification by 
being sent up to the sun and moon, or 
rather first to the moon and then to’ the 
sun, He described categorically the various 
intelligences which preside over the heaven- 
ly bodies ; and he composed a series of new 
hymns, which he and the more ‘‘advanced”” 
young people substituted for those of David, 
about Atlas supporting the earth (not the 
heaveus) and another power dispensing the 
five heavenly elements. Manes was flayed 
alive, according to some authorities, by one 
of the predecessors of the present touring 
Shah, and his skin stuffed with straw, which 
shews that the ‘ King of Kings” of those 
days understood a joke too ; but it is to be 
hoped that the skinning was deferred until 
after the poor man died. Mareion got off 
better, and he must have wandered during 
many a starry night under the blue skies of 
Iran to discover all the truths he taught. 
When Ariosto produced the Orlando 
Furioso” to his patron, and read him some | 
of it, the Prince simply asked him,— 
“Messer Lodovieo, where did you pick up 
all that rubbish?” The Italian potentate 
did not appreciate the singer who was to 

“make an epoch with his lyre, 

And fill the earth with feats of chivalry.” 

Marcion’s “‘rubbish,” although not en- 
dued with all the vitality of Ariosto’s, did 
not die out by any means suddenly.’ On 
the contrary, he was very influential in 
establishing the sect. St. Augustin—we 
ought perhaps to say, in the hearing of the 
Rev. Cauon Cheyne, Augustin simply— 
was in his early “scientific” days an 
ardent Manichean. Star-lore has attrac- 
tions for many a one who cannot discourse 












































14th September. 


upon it like Zoroaster or Childe Harold :— 


“Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
1 ia your bright leaves we would read the 


Of men and empires,—'tis to be forgiven, 

‘That inour aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o'erleap their mortal state, 

And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 

A beauty and a mystery, and create 

In us such love and reverence from afar, 
‘That fortune, fame, power, life, have named 

themselves a star.” 

In the first verse of the rst chapter of 
Genesis, we read that God * created,’ bara, 
the heavens aud the earth ; Numbers, xvi., 
30,—**If the Lord make, bara, someth 
new,” sc. the impending Earthquake ; 
Ps., Ixxxix, 47, ‘Hast thou made, bara, 
all men?” ’ In’ Arabic and Persian, bara, 
baru, mean ‘creating’: in Urdoo, bar: 
hana, ‘a brood ;° Mongol buri, ‘form,’ the 
Hebrew bar, ‘a’ son,’ forms part of many 
proper names of men, as Barnabas (the 
Apostle) ‘son of consolation,’ or according 















to some, ‘son of a prophet ;* Bartholomew, 
“son of Tolmai ;’ in Chaldean, bar-a-halla, 
‘child of God.’ In Persian, baryat is 
* people ;? in Hebrew, peru, ‘be fruitful,’ 





(& and p being interchangeable) compare 
the Urdoo, ‘partcarish,’ ‘gives birth to ;’ 
Latin partis, * birth ;’ the similarity of the 
Scotch word ‘bairn,’ to the Hebrew bar 
has been thought to be merely accidental, 
but it is not so: in Gaelic as in Hebrew, 





(pronounced ‘barer') means ‘a 
rand the Gael will say bairgean, 
‘a begotten sou.’ Chinese elir, “a son,” 








seems identical with the Irish fer, 





—the Chinese dropping thé f, as the 
Gael does in some of the ’intlected 
forms of the word. In Gaelic, as in 


Hebrew, bar means ‘a crop,’ also ‘corn? 
and ‘produce,’ as well us ‘a gon.’ In 
Urdoo, barkati means ‘fruitful ; in Trish, 
bérach, ‘fruitful’ béran, ‘food,’ ardi 
“bread ;' ardnach, ‘alimentary ; and cog- 
nate with these is the Greek avtos, ‘wheaten 
bread,’ (?) abar ‘a kind of cake,’ bora 
‘food,’ ‘Yorage,’ the Basque bar, ‘food ; 
the Persian bar, ‘fruit,’ ibari, the ‘flowers 
of palm trees,’ ibavat, “ fecundity; Spanish, 
barbar, to ‘sprout; ‘English’ ‘bere,’ 
“barley,’ to ‘bear,’ to be ‘born ;’ Trish, 
ber, to ‘bring forth,’ also to ‘take 




















conveying the idea of shaving,’ “possess 
a 


in Prov. viii, 22; as is said in 
‘having’ a son. Compare in Per- 

“carried,” ‘taken away’ bari, 
pping ;' Urdoo bar-i:jahaz, ‘a 
Greek, bared, to load.’ The root 
bar is very far-reaching in the names of 
things created, i.c., originated, in the sense 
of growing, being produced, dc. as in the 
Persian besides words already mentioned, 
bar, “fruits,” “flowers,” “blossom,” a 
sort of grain, so called, barw, ‘a leat,’ 
buraylu, herbs,” a number of planta, 
by name, as barcak, ‘asphodel,”” bardi 
“dates,” bardi, ‘ papyrus reeds,” barzac, 
“hemp-seed,” "barsin, “clover,” bash, 
ivy,” bartayk, & certain fabulous tree, 
barayh, a bunch of grapes, baranmuskh, 
the tamarisk, and in connexion with theso, 
bahar, the spring season, barkat, ** abun: 
dance ;” in Arabic, bargas, and barzai, 
certain kinds of herbs, bartarik, veronica, 
darnuf, an Egyptian tree resembling the 
medlar, barsiydn, the maiden-hair fern ; in 
Hindostanee, bavhal, a tree so named ; in 
Urdoo, bar, ‘*fruit,” barina, to *tinerease” 
“grow,” “thrive,” bahar, “a flower,” 
bearaan, *fruitfl in Spanish barbechary 
to “‘cultivate;” in Icelandic, barri, the 
legendary “‘green-wood of spring :” in 
Irish, barguehd, ‘blossom, duillebar, 
“foliage,” the "bursting of the leaf,” 
ceolabor,’ “warbling,” an ‘outburst of 
melody.” 

But it is to be observed that this tide of 
primitive language passed from east to west 
Tong before the Greeks or Romans existed 
as distinct peoples, leaving but few traces 
the language which they perfected in 
later times, but leaving very many vestiges 
in local names, the meanings: of which, 
frequently minutely as well as accurately 
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desoriptive of rivers, hills and other pro- 
minent physical features, although often 
retained were unintelligible to the speakers 
of the languages of Homer and Virgil. It 
is extremely improbable that the great 
Roman poet himself knew the meaning of 
his own name. In two articles on Larissa 
we gave many examples of - primitive 
nomenclature existing to our own time 
in Greece, but the meanings of which, 
still evident to the Kelt, were forgotten 
by the Greek before Agialeus founded 
Sicyon, which historians tell us wastheoldest 
of the Achaian settlements, where, accord- 
ing to Pliny, the potter Dibutades was 
the first who modelled likenesses in clay. 
Wherever Greeks and Romans, in their 
days, dominated, this ancient lore was ex- 
tinguished ; from the banks of the Tigris 
to the eastern margins of the Irish sea it 
disappeared almost totally. ‘The extreme 
East and the far West ceased to have any 
communication with each other ; a barrier 
existed between them as impassable as the 
surrounding ocean which Galileo imagined 
divided us from “the Antipodes,” who 
according to him were thereby excluded 
from participation in the scheme of Chris- 
tian salvation. We must evidently look 
toa period long previous to the departure 
of Abraham from ‘“ UR of the Chaldees” 
for the origin of a language, essentially 
one, of which we find the vestiges so far 
apart. In Sweden, in Iceland, in Russia 
and in Biscay, in remote districts of Spain 
and Portugal, in China and Mongolia, as 
in Arabia, in India as in Wales, in Iran as. 
in Ireland, its leading roots ‘‘live peren- 
nial,” and its dried leaves are found in this 
old album of ‘* Genesis.” 
PLD. 














m.* 

When anything hindered or interfered 
with Lord ‘Dundreary he said ‘ What a 
baw."—This was quite correct, barring the 
suppression of the terminal ;—it was the 
archaic pronunciation of “bar”, as “mon” 
is of “man.” To spell ‘bawr’ b-o-r-e 
justifies to some extent the foreigner’s 
observation that in English, when you 
spell Solomon you have to pronounce 

avid. ‘There are two sorts of things 
which’ especially bore us, things that we 
know nothing about, and things that we 
know all about. it of us can endure a 
little hearing or reading of what we happen 
to know something of in a general way. 

‘We have all heard of the ‘bore’ in the 
Hugli ; old travellers have read the legend 
of the ‘bore’ in the Seine, in the guide- 
book of the two days’ voyage on that 
charming tiver, before the. cheminede-fer 
deprived us of the best part of the scenery 
between Havre and Poissy; the late Mr. 
Buckland has left usa graphic description 
of the ‘bore’ in the Severn; we have had 
fabulous accounts of a stupendous ‘bore’ 
in the Amazon ;—but fora veritable picture 
of the most intolerable of bores, commend 
us to Commander Moore's Paper on **The 
Bore of the Tsien-Tang Kiang (Hang-Chau 
Bay) in_the Journal of the China Branch 
of the R. A. Suc. for September, 1889 ; 
We should say there are many timid pre- 
sons like ourselves who would not wish to 
become a subject of observation to Com- 
mander Moore, R. N., of H.M.S. Ram- 
bler, he describes a “bure” so well! 
This bore (Commander Moore says) makes 
the 8.W. extremity of the Chapu Bay 
“the furthermost limits in the gulf for the 
safe navigation of ships.” Tt is the most 
distressing bore he knows. “Fortunately,” 
he says, of his first attempt to find it ‘we 
lost our way,” (this must be considered 
most fortunate in looking for a bore), “or 
the boats might have been swamped, . . . 
and instead of meeting with the main bore, 
wehad inadvertently dropped into the south 
branch of it, which is never so high, and 
which on this occasion came in without a 































D, News, and N.-C. Herald, 
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front cascade.” The night following, he 
had his boats secured as high up on the 
flats by the river's margin as he could get 
them, and he watched the bore go by. 
When it came, he says,—" All that could 
be seen was a steep slope of white water 
overfalling and pouring over itself as it 
advanced ; the overflow over the 
flats struck the two boats which were 
aground, and floated them at once.” From 
shore,—“‘ The appearance was that of a 
long, crested wave, breaking in places, in 
others only about to break, the top of the 
flood curving towards us and drawing back, 
hurried on by the great speed of the bore. 
. . . . The bore passed the Haining 
Pagoda, the front part a white cas- 
cade of foaming water, broken water 
on the top of the bore for a long distance 
behind the crest, in which n6 ordinary bont 
could have lived.”—The remarkable thing 
in this phenomenon is that the first of the 
tide, its outer edge, or beginning, comes 
on all at once at a great height, like an 
enormous moving ridge or bar. 'A word 
implying a ‘ridge,’ ‘top,’ ‘edge,’ ‘bar,’ 
and the like was one of the earliest neces- 
sities of primitive civilisation, and the 
familiar word would he applied by the first 
explorers, whether by the shores of the 
Hugli, the steeps by the Severn, or Seine, 
or the Yavannas of the Amazon, to the 
remarkable appearance of the familiar ob- 
ject exagyerated though it might be, even 
enormously exaggerated, heaped-up, or 
overluden. Dr. Murray, in the Philo- 
logical Society's Historical Dictionary, does 
uot see ang analogy between the wors 
‘bore’ and ‘bar;” but we fancy that no- 
one outside of the Philological Society can 
fail to observe it. In modern French the 
same word (mascavet) is used for a “bore” 
anda ‘bar.’ Ina “letter to the Editor” 
one day not long since, we expressed our 
regret that Commander Moore had not told 
us what the Chinese standing by (who said 
it was uot a high one) called the Tsien-tang 
Bore; and we referred to the Bengalee 
gora (of tho Hugh) aa identical with the 

Saelic barr (g for b, as in Sanskrit, go, a 
cow, Gaelic, bo, Lat., bos). Commander 
Moore's paper had not’ then been printed, 
and we find on reference to it that he 
ascertained that the name given to the bore 
by the Chinese is simply Chav,—(the tide), 
or Chau-davty—(the great tide.) Chinese 
ineptitude fails, apparently, to appreciate 
the great phenomena of Nature, as it fails 
to exploit the resources of science and art. 
We shall see that even the Indians of the 
Amazon have a higher range of the ob- 
servant faculty. 

Although we do not find that the bore is 
in any language called “the son of the 
tide,” as the Arabs call the echo * the son 
of the mountain,” the Irish call it ‘‘the son 
of the cliff," —(the Irish bar-linn apparently 
meaning simply The Topmost Flood)— 
yet bore and the Hebrew bar, a sun, are 
cognate words, with world-wide ramifica- 
tions. Bar, or barr, in Gaelic, means 
“top,’ ‘edge,’ ‘point,’ ‘surface,’ ‘end,’ 
* scum,’ ‘foam,’ * overplus, ’—anything 
taken away, any’ thing prominent, project- 
ing, raised,’ pointed, added on the outer 
surface, or upper side, barra ‘a bar,’ barrad, 
‘a hindrance,’ a beginning, as bur the point 
of day; Urdoo, Bhor, point of day, break of 
day ; Trish, baread, a cap, ‘head-clothing,’ 
Italian beretta, ‘a'cap,’ the eap of dignity 
of Ecclesiastics, of different degrees ; for 
which far-fetched derivations have been 
sought out, such a birrus, a mantle with a 
hood, (the beretta being a four-cornered 
structure as unlike a hood as possible,) and 
this again from purros, flame-coloured, 
(because a Cardinal’s berretta is red). 
Compare Barnes (bar-aneas), the head of 
the promontory.—See the map of the 
Oxford and Cambridge course ;—old Spa- 
nish barlovento, ‘the windward cast’; 
barga a ‘high’ beach,’ (French, berge) ; 
Teallan, bariume, ‘a glimpse,” (edge, of 
light); Persian, bar, ‘a wall,’ barzah, ‘a 









































bar,’ ‘a partition,’ barzan, ‘the top,’ or 


extreme end of a street, ‘the corner’ of a 
court, barkut, ‘firm,’ ‘solid,’ ‘burz, theight,’ 
“stature; barw, ‘a rampart,’ ‘a pinnacle,’ 
“battlements, barchidan,’ to fortify, ‘to 
fence with thorns,’ ‘to surround or set 
jewels with gold,’ bar, ‘the bosom,’ abar,, 
‘needles,’ ‘the pointed extremity of any: 
thing,’ ‘bari, ‘sharp;’ Sanskrit, fond 
Gipsey,) par, “a bank; Urdoo, bar, ‘edge,’ 
“fence,” “hedge,” barti, ‘overplus,’ bahr, ‘a 
flood,’ bhava, ‘full,’ bashana, ‘to exalt,’ 
bahari, ‘outer ;' Hindu, Bar, the terra 
jirma, of India, Malabar, the ‘hill,’ 
country ; Arabic, bay, burr, ‘terre firma,’ 
“a coast,’ ‘a continent,’ “a kingdom,’ as 
Zanguebar, ‘The Black Kingdom,’ Kalah- 
Bar, the coast of the Malay peninsula, 
bar, ‘filling up,’ ‘completing,’ bara, 
“enormous ;' Barra-Point, at the entrance 
of the Gambia River, buryh, ‘a tower,’ 
bavik, ‘critical; Icelandic, barth, ‘edge,’ 
‘rim ;’ Old Norse, bara, ‘a wave,’ bore 
loden, ‘swollen by the tidal wave ;’ Beth- 
abar, “the House of the ‘ford,’ ‘bar,’ or 
‘shoal,’ (of the Gaelic bot ‘a house,') 
Russian, borach, ‘a heap,’ *a pile ;’ Hebrew, 
Abarim, ‘ passage,’ ‘fords,’ ‘ridges,’—‘The 
two ridges of a high and rugged tange of 
mountains east of the Jordan, in Moab, 
facing Jericho, and stretching from Gilead 
to Arnon ;' (Young's Analyt. Concord.) Old 
Tberian, Bava, a hill near Tarragona on a 
round point projecting into the sea, (Swi 
burn’s Spain ;) Barcelona, (bar sai 
“the top,’ (*bar,’ or 
tide,’—an older name is said to have been 
Barsino, *the top,’ or ‘edge of the flood.” 
The bay is protected on the west by a 
sharp, projecting headland, or promontory, 
past which a strong tide ru “A neck 
of land runs into the sea, and forms the 
Port.” (Swinburn) Classical students 
rofess to derive the name from Hamilkar 
Barkas, the Carthaginian, to whom they 
give the credit of founding the plac 
as he did not found the Promontory, or 
the tide, and as Scipio did not give his 
cognomen to Africa, but Africa gave it to 
Scipio, it is much more probable that 
Hamilkar took his cognomen from Barsino, 
than that Bursino took its very descriptive 
name from him. In Portugal there is the 
Barra de Odenin, a headland north of 
Cape St. Vincent; Barra Head is the 
southern boundary of the Hebrides, near 
ich is Barra Island: Among other Scot- 
tish names are Dumbarton, ‘the Fortat the 
Point of the Flood,’ (the fren of junction: 
of the rivers Leven aud Clyde); Dunbar, 
the ‘Fort of the height.’ (the eminence at 
the mouth of the Frith of Forth), Pro- 
fessor Max Miller derives from the Greek 
070s, a ‘mountain,’ (twin. brother of horas, 
a * boundary,’) the Latin Boreas, ‘the wind 
from the mounitains;’ and Hyperboreans, the 
“people beyond the mountain ;’ and here 
have the Dundreary pronunciation—‘ bawo 
inevitably established as the correct one. 
The Akkadians, no doubt, ssid Bavsippa,’ 
and not ‘ Barsippa.’ ‘The principal sanc- 
tuaries ” (of the Akkadians, from whom the 
‘Assyrians and Babylonians—according to 
Tiele had their star rituals), ‘were terraced 
pyramids, representations of the Mountain 
of the Gods of the North, i.e., of the Heaven- 
ly Spheres. The number of terraces varied, 
ing either three, as at Ur, after the second 
triad of gods, or the three worlds ; or five 
asat Kalah, after the five planets ; or seven, 
at Barsippa (uear Babylon.)’ | ‘Tiel 
History of Religion, an “advanced” book in 
which the author attributes to the Jews all 










































































of Envope, with some notes of admiration, 
by Commander Moore :—‘ A vehement 
struggle ensues at its mouth between 
the river flowing down and the tide flow- 
ing up. Twice every day they dispute 
the pre-eminence, and animals equally - 
with men withdraw from the  terri- 
ble conflict. In the shock of the enor- 





mous masses of water, a ridge of surf and 
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foam ts often raised to the height of | 





not out of sight of the anchorage, when the 


a hundred and eighty feet ; the islands in| Admiral made a signal the reverse of com- 
the neighbourhood are shaken by the strife ; | forting to many of us. 


the fishers, the boatmen and the alligators 
withdraw trembling from the shock. At 


Its purport was that the Satellite, Con- 
quest, Cordelia, Hyacinth and_ Wanderer 


spring tides, such is the vehemence of this ; were to form a detached squadron under 


collision that the opposite waves precip- ° 


itate themselves on each other like hos- 


tiles armies; the shores are covered to a\ 


great distance on either side with volumes 
of foam ; huge rocks, whirled about like 
barks (sic) are tossed up t the surface ; 
aud the awful roar re-echoed from island 
to island, gives the first warning to the far | 
distant mariner that he is approaching the 

shores of South America.”=The Indians 

call this Bore the Pororoca, which is sim- 

ply ‘bore’ with reduplications, in the way 

‘common in the Indian languages, to express | 
magnitude or something superlative, and p | 
substituted for b, as in the Hebrew pero 
‘increase,’ and the Urdoo pura, ‘full, 
with a guttural termination as in the Rus- | 
sion borach, ‘a heap,’ ‘pile.’ pe | 











ON THE NORTHERN CRUISE. 
a 


(FROM A NAVAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

‘The Conquest rejoined the fleet at Otaru 
on the 2nd September, She encountered 
circular storm on the way, and found it 
atill raging when she reached her anchorage. 
‘There is not much shelter at Otaru, so that 
lying at anchor there is no great boon. 

fext day the storm wore itself out and 
nothing remained but a long heavy swell 
which made landing a difficult business. 
There are some naval officers who are not 
to be kept from the shore except by 
tremendous difiiculties. I confess to be 
one of that number. I seize every op- 
portunity of renewing my acquaintance 
with terra firma, To be petritied into 
piece of ship’s biscuit or a lump of salt pork 
is no part of my ambition. The fossilising 
process goes on much too quickly as it is. 

A liberal use of soothing and civi 
influences of the shore is the means best 
calculated to delay the evil. 
exactly the abode of intellectual or social 
No doubt ladies, e there, 
utter soft words that tend to civilise the 
males of their own race, but, alas! they con- 
vey no intelligible meaning to our western 
ears. Still, there is @ pleasure in even 
looking on’ human beings who have not 
been dragged through the naval groove, 
who know nothing of ‘cross royal yards,* 
Bnd who don’t caro a brass farthing’ about 
the secret chamber of a Whitehead torpedo, 
Then, too, the country is open. Little 
paths over the hills invite feet tired of deck 
Pacing to press the soft turf, and forget, for 
‘a time, the sea and its belongings. There 
is nothing at all remarkable about Otara. 
It is merely the sea-port of the little capital 
Sapporo, which the Japanese Goverment 
is trying to coax into importance. A 
railway connects the two plices, and brings 
down plenty of coal to Otaru. 

‘The journey to Supporo is not uninterest- 
ing. The pace is so slow that there isample 
time to admire the scenery. There is no 
great variety. Virgin forest clothes both 
sides of the line. It is very beautiful. 
Sapporo itself is of no great size. A large 
hotel conducted somewhat on European 
lines occupies a prominent position. There 
is also a museum which I carefully avoided. 
‘The surrounding country however is lovely, 
and on all sides are hills are clothed with 
fine trees. The best thing to do is to walk 
out about a mile to one of these hills, and 
enjoy the landscape. 

Ycu may safely leave the inspection of 
government buildings to touring maniacs, 
who collect statistics furs book on Japan, 
to astonish the world with six 
weeks’ labour. 

‘After all, the Admiral changed his mind 
about going to Wladiwastock and sent the 
Leander instead. The whole fleet left 
















































the command of Capt. Nesham. 
were ordered to proceed under sail, search 
for some reported rock, and not rejoin the 
Admiral till the 10th. 

This delightful programme was fulfilled 
to the letter. Sail drill seemed to be going 
on all day. First Lieutenants acquired 
chronic sore throats, and some Captains 
tore their few remaining locks. It need 
hardly be added that the imaginary rock 
never took solid shape. They rarely do. 
Frequently they are the visions of the 
night, seen by jovial skippers between din- 
ner and the morning hour of repentance. 
If they ever have any real existence, it is 
probably miles away from their supposed 
position. About two years ago the Russians 
reported such a rock. The English fleet 
proceeded in search of it. They might have 


They 


| spared themselves the trouble. Perhaps the 


Russians were laughing in their sleeves 
at having got rid of the English fleet from 
Siberian ports, and sent it on a wild goose 
chase. 

On the morning of the 10th we were 
steaming into Awomori in a dead calm. 
We looked forward to a run on shore, but 
were waylaid by the Impérieuse,' and 
ordered to proceed on another course and 
await the Admiral. The afternoon was 
spent in tactics, and we did not anchor in 

fakodadi Harbour till 6 p. 

‘The Leander is still at Wladiwastock and 
will probably rejoin the Admiral at Yoko- 
hama, 

To-day we are to have a sham fight, 
particulars of which I will give you in my 


next. 
TOL 
Hakodadi, 11th September. 








UNZEN AND ROUND ABOUT IT. 
‘The sulphur springs of Unzen, in the 
neighbourhood of Nagasaki, have been 
[ager d growing into favour with Shang- 
ai residents as a sanatorium during the hot 
weather, or as a convenient place to visit 
for a holiday, especially with those whose 
time is limited ; and the attractions to the 
spot were greatly increased when it was 
known that a hotel had been erected in 
foreign style, and that the proprietor offered 
rd and lodging to visitors on mod 
terms. The journey to Nagasaki by steamer 
coonries just about as long as that to Che- 
foo, but has the advantage of costing less, 
as the fare is but $30 for a return ticket 
available for four months. This year a 
i number of Shanghai residents visited 
‘nzen, and the number bade fair to be 
largely increased, but unfortunately an 
earthquake occurred this year in the south 
of Japan that did some damage to Kuma- 
moto, the capital of the province of Higo 
and about eighty miles from Nagasaki, the 
effects of which were telegraphed to 
Shanghai in a highly exaggerated form. 
The shock was felt at both Unzen and 
Nagasaki, and was the first that had been 
experienced for upwards of ten years, for | 
though earthquakes are of frequent occur- | 
ance in the north of Ja e southern 
of the country, the island of Kiushi 

is comparatively free from them. When 
the shock in question was felt at Nagasaki | 
the inhabitants, both native and foreign, | 
took the matter very calmly, as the shock | 
was so slight that no danger was appre- 
hended and no damage was done, au 
did the residents of Unzen, as the result 
of the shock was equally harriless there. 
But at the time there happened to be at 
Unzen several Shanghai 
probably little or no experience of Japan, 







































when the earthquake occurred, especially 
as it happened at night time. For this no 






isitors who had | 
1 


and who were naturally very much alarmed j 


perience of an earthquake is exceedingly 
trying to a cool and courageous man,.and 
is nearly always a positive terror to a 
nervous woman. It is therefore not to be 
much wondered at that these visitors, in 
their alarm and apprehension that further 
and wore severe shocks would ‘occur, inconti- 
nently packed up bag an baggage an eft 
Unzen Tiehout tm But those of them 
who returned to Shanghai and related 
their experiences should have been very 
careful to avoid being led into exaggera- 
tion. It was distinctly stated that the 
hotel at Unzen nearly collapsed through 
the shock and was consid damaged. 
‘These alarming statements certainly gave 
many in Shanghai the idea that Unzen was 

place to be avoided as highly dangerous, 
and probably some intending visitors were 
thereby deterred from proceeding to the 
spot. “Asa simple matter of fact there was 
no damage at all done to any building 
whatever in or near Unzen, neither has 
there been any shock of earthquake since. 
Ishall refer again to the hotel later on, 
and you will find that my remarks will he 
entirely rere of anything that 
mage alarm the timid. 

‘he mountain range of Unzen forms the 
centre of a peninsula lying due north of 
Nagasaki and in the prefecture of Shim: 
bara, the isthmus connecting it with the 
Nagasaki district being little more than a 
mile wide in some places. The town of 
Shimabara, distant about forty miles from 
Nagasaki, ‘is the only town of any preten- 
sions in the district, and is situated at the 
extreme north of the peninsula, on the 
shores of the gulf to which the town gives 
name. Kuchinotsu and the Miike coal 
mines lie south-east of the peninsula, and 
Obama, a small village on the seashore 
famous for its hot baths, on the south, the 
latter place being twenty-four miles from 
Nagasaki. There is an excellent line of 
broad and well graded roads all the way 
from Nagasaki and completely round the 
peninsula, but unfortunately these good 
road: not been extended to Unzen, 
the mountain paths to that place being 
narrow and in many places very rough. 

‘There are three routes by which Unzen 
may be reached from Nagasaki. One is by 
jintiki-sha to Chiji-wa, village at the 
extreme north of the isthmus, and thence 
up the mountain roads to Unzen. Another 
is by ji a to Aba, seven miles from 
Nagasaki, thence by boat seventeen miles 
‘across the bay to Obama, and by moun- 
tain road from that place to Unze 
Or, finally, by road to Aba and by boat 
to’ Chiji-wa and thence by road, the 
journey by boat being a trifle longer if 
Chiji-wa is selected as the landing plac 
At both Chiji-wa and Obama mountain 
kagos can be obtained at very mod 
rate rates, and have the merit of being 
comfortable for foreigners to travel in, 
as they are of a different construction 
to those used in the north of Japan, which 
are so much dreaded by all those who are 
unable to sit on their heels in the Japanese 
fashion. The distance from Chiji-wa to 
Unzen is about seven miles and 4 half, 
For the frst three miles there is a good 
broad road at an easy grade, but after 
that the ascent is much steeper and the 
road is nagrow and rough. It leads by a 
mountain stream which fas to be crossed 
twice. The lower crossing is easy, av it is 
furnished with solid flat’ stepping-stones 
well clear of the water; but the upper 
crossing is more dificult, as the stepping- 
stones are of irregular shape and are nearly 
always under water, Above this crossing” 


















































so | the path degenerates into a rain-washed 


gully filled with rough stones, and is very 


| steep and trying; and the journey up to 


Unzen takes folly three hours. From Ob- 
ama the distance is only six miles. Im- 
mediately after leaving the village the road 
is rough and steep, and this continues for 
about two miles and s half, but after that 








Otaru on the 4th September. We were 


one can blame them, as the first ex- 


Decomes comparatively easy, and as Unzen 
is approached the road becomes level and 
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pleasant and Unten is easily reached in 
two hours and a half. Between kagos and 
pack-horses there is very little difference i 

Price, whother taken from Obama oz Chiji 
wa, and if such means of progression are 
used it matters little which route is choson ; 
but for the pedestrian I would strongly re~ 
commend the choice of the Obama road, as 
the difiiculties of ascending the hill have 
to be encountered at the outset, when they 
can be more readily overcome, and the 
latter part of the journey affords a pleasant 
and easy walk ; whereas if the Chiji-wa 
road is ¢elected all this is reversed, and the 
pedestrian finds his greatest difticulties 
come when he is tired and less ready to 
meet them, and furthermore he has a longer 
distance to walk. But let it be distinctly 
understood that if walking of any kind is 
to be indulged in with any ‘of comfort 
in the Unzen district, the pedestrian should 
provide himself with stout shooting boots, 
well studded with hob-nails. Ladies, too, 
shouldbe content to forego appearances, and 
wear the stoutest boots they can obtain, 
with flat heels, but failing these strong 
tennis shoes are the best substitute. 

The expenses for the journey from 
Nagasaki to Unzen for a couple of pedes- 
trians, with baggage vid Aba and Obama 
or Chiji-wa, should not exceed four dollars 
if care is taken ; and if the wind is favour- 
abla the trip ‘should be accomplished 
easily in eight or nine hours. Tf kugos 
are used the expenses will ‘be slightly 
increased, the cost. of a kago from Obama 
or Chiji-wa being from 80 cents to adollar. 
Tam sorry to say, however, that foreigners 
in Japan usually throw money away reck- 
lessly, and by exciting the cupidity of the 
nutives raise the cost of travelling in the 
country to those who come after them. 
‘There is a yood view to be obtained on 
either road, that from the’ Chi 
being certainly the better. 





























‘The plateau on which the sulphur springs, 

or solfataras, of Unzen are situated lies 

About 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
rn 


a mile and a half in length by about 
mile in width, the Unzen mountain 
g above it. Proceeding by 
a road the village of Unzen on 
lateau is first reach- 
ed, half a mile from which is the hamlet of 
Shin-yu, with the hot sulphur springs of 
O-jigoku lying between and around those 
laces. The foreign hotel is situated at 
‘o-jigoku a mile further to the south-east, 
where there is one big spring and a native 
village, and it is on this side that the Obama 
road reaches the plateau, ‘There are several 
good yadoyas, or inns, at Unzen village, 
fhe post-ottice being established at one of 
them, but the bath house is not nice for 
foreigners to use. Shin-yu consists of a 
cluster of four houses, three of which are } 
yadoyas—or tea-houses as foreigners yener- 
ally call them—with the bath house in the 
centre. ‘The latter is a nice clean building, 
containing a bath that can be reserved 
specially for foreign visitors, | Tt consists of 
granite tank 10 ft. by 6, and 2 feet 
dvep, which is supplied by the hot water 
ct from the sprig through two bawboo 
spouts. The temperature can be re- 
xulated at will by the admixture of cold 
spring water, and an overflow spout con- 
stantly carries off the surplus water. 
When it is desirable to change the 
bath water the feeding spouts are stopped 
up, a plug is drawn from the bottom of the 
and in a few minutes it is emptied. 
I is much patronised by foreign 
yisitors who are content to live in aj 
Japanese house, as the inns are comfortable 
the place is quiet, and it is only at Shin-yu 
that a bath can be obtained with any 
degree of comfort. The chargo for the 
reserved bath is twenty cents a day, and 
for a room at a yadoya fifty cents a day. 
At all of these inus chairs and tables are 
tu be had, and at Wooyedaya’s new house 
special arrangements have been made for 
the accommodation of foreign visitors. 
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the Chi 
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the north-west of the 























from Obama every day that the weather 

mits, anc , eggs aud potatoes 
En be obtained without any trouble, al 
these necessaries being purchased at very 
moderate rates, so that visitors can do very 
well with bread, biscuits and a small supply 
of stores brought from Nagasaki. I myself 
stayed at Shin-yu for over a fortnight, and 
found my daily expenses marvellously and 
acceptably small. 

As before mentioned, the new hotel built 
in foreign style is situated at Ko-jigoku 
one mile from Shin-yu, and it is at that 
‘ablishment that most of the Shanghai 
isitors put up. The hotel affords good 
sleeping accommodation, but the boarding 
arrangements leave much that is to be 
desired. It is no doubt difficult to keep a 
good table when the number of boarders is 
uncertain, for one week the hotel may be 
quite full and the next week without « 
single guest ; but considering the difficulty 
of obtaining supplies the prices charged 
cannot be considered exorbitant, viz: 83 
per day for a short period : $2.75 per day 
for one week and over ; $2.50 per day for 
fourteen days and over, and 82 per day for 
thirty days and over.’ Unfortunately the 
hotel is badly situated, being at the head 
of the valley, higher’ than the sulphur 
spring, and overlooking the noisy village 
that is immediately below the spring. The 
consequence is {that the hot spring’ water 
cannot be led into the hotel grounds, so 
the only way of obtaining a bath is by 
having the hot water carried up to the 
hotel in buckets, as it is quite impossible 
that foreigners ‘can make use of the 
village public bath-house. A far better 
site for the hotel could have been selected 
about three hundred yards below the vil- 
lage, whereby the above disadvantage 
would have been obviated, and a much 
finer view down the valley would have been 
obtained. The hot spring at this place is 
rather peculiar, being a large natural tank 
of boiling water about 30 ft. x 15 ft., which 
gives off a cloud of steam. On iny first 
Visit to the hotel I naturally enquired 
about the sad damage that was reported to 
have been done by the earthquake in July, 
and was rather surprised when 1 was 
informed that no damage whatever had 
been done tu the building, In com- 

any with some foreign guests I care- 
fully examined the hotel in order to see 
if it bore traces of recent repairs, and could 
find none at all, the building being 
apparently perfectly sound and strong, 
Itis not an erection of any architectural 
beauty, being the ordinary lath and plaster 
building in the style so frequently seen at 
Japan outports. As the wooden fram 
work of such houses is set up and roofe 


























| before the laths are fixed or plastering 


done, it frequently happens that, as the 
plaster dries, small cracks are visible along 
the uprights. Such cracks can be seen in 
every lath and plaster building at Nagasaki 
and are not necessarily the reeult of an 
earthquake. Slight cracks of this descrip- 
tion formed the only defects that could be 
discovered about the Ko-jigoku hotel, and 
they need notalarmanyone. The paper on 
the ceilings and walls is not cracked, neither 
does it show signs of recent removal ; 
the building is not propped up in any way, 
and the doors and windows close as well as 
ever they did, all of which is sufiicient to 
prove that, though the earthquake may 

ave been alarming to visitors, it did ab- 
solutely no harm to the hotel. I maj 
further add, for what it is worth, that all 
the native residents declare that the earth- 
quake did not the slightest damage to any. 
building whatever in Unzen or the neigh: 
bourhood. 

‘The principal Solfataras, as have already 
said, lie between Unzen village and Shin- 
yu.’ They are of various dimensions, are 
very numerous, and occupy a strip of 
ground at the foot of the hills about half-a- 
mile in length and some five hundred yards 





Fresh fish of various kinds are brought up 


in width. “Some of the largest sprin 
throw up the dull greyish looking boiling 


water from three to eight feet, the force at 
work beiug variable. There has been 
very little change in the large solfatarus for 
many years, but small springs are constantly 
breaking cut in frst places, and. these 
render it daugerous for a visitor to walk over 
the ground unless accompanied by a guide. 
Quite recently a resident of Nagasaki, who 
iad been staying at Unzen for some time 
and thought he knew his way about, met 
with a serious accident while walking 
amongst the springs, for the ground sud- 





jdenly gave way beneath him, and he was 


just able to crawl out of the hole into 
which he fell with one leg badly burned and 
very dangerously injured, The fumes from 
the sulfaturas do not seem to have any 
dele’erious effect upon the vegetation in the 
close vicinity, and the dark green foliage of 
the trees with which the surrounding hills 
are clothed, forms a very picturesque back- 
ground to the white clouds of steam that 
are shot up. All the principal solfutaras 
are named, the largest being the Dai-kiv- 
kwan (loud wailing) that is situated close 
to Shin-yu, and the roaring of which can 
be heard far off. The water for the Shin- 
yu bathhouse is supplied from this spring. 
One of the most troubled of the sprigs is 
named “the man with two wives.” 

Sulphur and alum are collected from 
around the springs, but the working of both 
seems to be very fitful, and is not profitable. 
In the backyard of the yadoya where I 
stayed One of the smull springs was put to 
practical use, for the landlord had lined 
the opening with straw, and used daily to 
cook potatoes, &c., in an earthenware pot 
therein, 

‘The temperature of Unzen is very pleas 
sant during the summer months. The 
uights are cool, and I found that I could 
take long walks at any time of the day in 
August without discomfort. ‘The Unzen 
range itself extends in a north aud south 
direction tor about twelve miles, with 
Kuyé-daké at the north end, Gongen aud 
Yah-daké at the south, and the three 
highest peaks, Unzen, Midken and Fugen- 
daké in the centre, the last. named being 
the northernmost of the three. As the 
ascent of any of these three peaks is rather 
ditticult, the visitor would du well to con- 
fine his efforts at first to climbing’ the 
smaller hills in the neighbourhood, of 
which there is a large choice; or cam 
begin at once with the ascent of the 
southernmost peak of the range, Gongen- 
duké, as that 1s easy enough, while from 
the summit a most extensive and lovely 
view can be obtained. ‘The road to it leads 
through the Ko-jigoku village and ascends 
beyond very gradually to a broad grassy 
plateau or moor that lies between Yah-dake 
and Gongen-daké, and which affurds a 
pleasant breezy walk. Climbing to the 
summit of the latter peak from the moor 
will not distress anyone, and the view from 
the top will more than ‘repay the trouble. 
The summit of the peak is one mass of 
large boulders and the descent on the south 
side is very precipitous. A small shrine 
dedicated ‘to Gongen-sama is situated 
amongst the rocks, aud from the summit 
the greater part ‘of the peninsula is in 
view, the slopes of the rauge—some open 
downs and some thickly wooded—sweep- 
ing down gradually to the highly cultivated 
land near the sea, the shore of which is no- 
where nearer than seven or eight miles. 
To the south-west can be seen the low hill 
above the Miike coal mines and Kuchinotsu, 
with the narrow strait beyoud which divides 
the peninsula from the large island of 
Amakusa, and where is situated the cele- 
brated whirlpool ; still further beyond that 
again can be seen the islands and mountains 
of the province of Satsuma, To the west 
can be seen the hills that surround Nagasaki 
and the open sea beyond. The narrow 
isthmus which conuects the. Shimabara 
peninsula with the Nagasaki district is 
distinctly visible, and the mountains of 
Chikugo can be seen across Shimabara Gulf. 

















ing boiling | 


The town of Shimabara on the east is not 
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Visible, but only some of the numerous 
rocks ‘which lie off the harbour, whilst 
right opposite, extending from north to 
south-east, a grand view is obtained of the 
coast line and islands of the large province 
of Higo, or as it is now called, Kumamoto 
Ken, ‘Altogether this wonderfully e: 
tensive view would be hard to beat am 
where, and fully repays any little trouble 
or discomfort of travel which las been 
undergone. On the descent to the grassy 
plateau, if more hill climbing is wanted, 
the ordinary road may be avoided and a 
return made over the summit of Yah- 
daké, and down on the north side through 
Jong ‘grass and woods ty Shin-yu. 

‘The ascent of any of the three highest 
peaks is a more serious undertaking, but 
offers no insuperable difficulty to a fairly 
good walker, ‘The path to the sunmit of 

ugen-daks, the northernmost of the three 
peaks, leads over a spur of Yah-daké at 
the back of Shin-yu to Iken-no-hara, a 
wide moor where there is a large mere at 
the eastern end. ‘Thence the path gra 
dually ascends over a spur of Unzeu-daké 
and Yound through thick brushwood and 
trees to the east of Mioken-daké. ‘The ascent 
of Fugen-daké is then made through the 
woods till the summit is reached, some 
4,800 feet above the level of the sea. 
The view from the summit on a fine day 
is very fine, but is not so exteusiv 
from 
of the surrounding country is obstructed 
by Unzen-daké, and unless the day is 
clear there is ‘sure to be plenty of mist 
hanging about the summit of Cazen-dak 
Nearly at the top 
which is frozen in winter. 
are then sawn off and placed in large boxes, 
which wre exposed to the air until frozen 
solid. These boxes are then carried down 
to certain caves alittle below the sumnit 
on the western side of the peak, where 
they are stored away till the ice is required 
nigumption the next summer. 
jew can be purchased down at the Springs 
in blocks or at the rate-of twenty-four cash 
fa catty, which is reasonable enough om 
sidering the labour that is involved 

procuring a small daily supply of this 
luxury, ‘The descent of the hill rid the 
caves is rather hazardous, a3 the path 
extremely steep and diflicult, being 
largely obstructed with large boulders. On 
the damp rocks in this quarter grows the 



































diminutive fern Dacallia parewta, which is , 





also found at Nikko ; and the familiar Bri. 
tish parsley fern also grows freely. ‘The 
valley into whi 

to be an 
being volcanic. 






inet crater, the mountain 

Those fond .of climb 
can ascend Midken-daké from this point, 
but will find it hard work, through when the 
sunmit is reached it is’ easy to pass on to 
the bare and rocky summit of Unzen-daké 
and descend thence to Iken-no-hora. If 











ladies desire to make the-ascent of Fugen- | 


daké they can be carried quite half the 
+ distance in kagos, and so avoid the fatigue 
of the whole journey on foot. 

‘Those who prefer a more moderate 
amount of climbing than is necessary for 
the aseent of the Unaen peaks will Bud 

plenty of variety in the neighbourhood. 
Ihe slopes of many of the hills are open 
downs, and there are several. moors in the 
district, all of which furnish fine feeding 
ground for ponies, which are bred in this 
Sountry in large numbers. ‘The mares and 
foals stay out on the hills till October, and 
are then driven down to the plains, and the 
foals disposed of. A farm was established 





somte time ago on the hill side opposite to the ; 
hotel, and thongh not now ina very flourish- | 


ing condition, ean supply all the milk that 
visitors are likely to require. Thereisa very 
pretty walk past the Di fatara, 
over the spur of Yah-daké hixra, 
and through the wouds by the side of a 
brawling iountain stream to the Chiji-wa 
rvad just beyond Unzen village. ‘This 
road leads past a small hamlet where bees 
axe kept in large numbers, one cottage 














jl ing no less than twenty-eight hives. | 
| Thete hives are wade ofa eyuder of open 
amboo-ware which is placed on a large! military class is constantly endeavouring 
‘ stone and roughly covered with clay. “A | to usurp functions to which it has no right; 
! square opening is left for the bees, and the | and the civilians are an unreasonable body 
whole is covered by a conical straw roof. | of incapable people, impossible to satisfy. 
At a little distance these hives look like a | The military class are furious against the 
section of a rough drain pipe set on end. | Government, represented by the officials, 
When itis desired to take the comb, the bees | for their reduced numbers, and ling all the 
are temporarily driven away by smoke and | more tenaciously to privileges which only 
the greater part of the comb is taken, only ; belonged to them as an army of occupation; 
a sunall portion being left for the bees when ' and they desire to be allowed free hand 
they return, A visit fo the village and baths | to pacify" the country by the only means 
of Obama can very easily be inade from Un- ; known to them-—the sword. The 
zen and will well repay the trouble, as | colonist, finally, detests the military, in the 





n—the Governor-General, the Colonel, 
land the Colonist. To the official eye the 


Jongen-daké, as much of the view , 








his ; 








1 this path descends is said | 


there is a good view along the road, and | 
the village of Obama is clean and attractive. 

‘The natives of Uuzen are chiefly tillers 
of the soil and seem quite lacking in euter- 
prise. The springs are visited by a great | 
number of Japanese, yet the inhabitants | 
| make no little fancy articles to tempt pur- | 

chasers, as is usually the case at places of | 
public ‘resort. ‘The ouly special articles | 
{ that can be obtained are walking sticks 
} ent from a wild mountain vine, which are 
boiled in the hot spring water till they 
| acquire a ruddy tint. Large canes cost five 
cents and small ones half that. A friend 
of mine, when buying one of the former, 
tendered the shopman one of the new nickel 
pieces worth five cents, but the shopman 
apparently able to read the large 
haracter for ‘five’ impressed on the coin, 
nd taking it for  ten-cent piece offered 
iny friend the stick together with five cents 
change. Visitors to the baths make use of 
» themall day long, thechargebeing very small, 
and it is needless to say that both sexes 
bathe promiscuously. ‘The place seems to be 
increasing as several new inns are in course | 
of erection. The native fancy seems to be 
x Ko-jigoku rather than for Cuzen, and 
at the former place the festive sumisen 
constantly makes night hideous. 

‘The great drawback to Unzen is the 
ditticulty of yetting there, and if the people 
of the country were sufliciently energeti 
they would take measures to 80 improve 
the roads t» the springs as to make the 
journey less of a tusk. Perhaps this is only 
‘A question of time, as there are excellent 
roads in other parts of the Shimabara 
district where there can be little trade 
or traflic, whereas visitors to the Unzen 
springs ate very numerous. Of one thing 
| Tam quite certain, that the Shanghai 

will be charmed with the civility and 
ness of the natives. They are not annoy- 
ingly inquisitive, and T can honestlysay that 
T never heard au offensive word used to me 
normet withtheslightestrudenessduringthe 
whole of my stay at Cnzen. Ou the contrary, 
the natives seem to find a real pleasure in 
dving all they can to wake the foreigner’s 
stay agreeable. A mutsuri, or festival, took 
place at Unzen village while I was there, 
and hundreds of country people tlocked to 
the village temple grounds to witness the 
wrestling that took place on two successive 
days. When I joined the crowd, a goud 
, place from which I could see the spurts 

was immediately offered to me, and I was 
sin no way annoyed by any of the crowd 
staring at me of examining my dress, but 
to all intents and purposes, I might have 
been one of themselves. . How very different 
this would have been in China, I leave 
your readers to judge. 

Note.—By a misprint in the previous article 
the peninsula of Unzen is made to lie due 
north of Nagasaki instead of due east. 




































































A QUEER COLONY. 








ee, 
HOW FRANCE COLONIES. A TRIANGULAR 
DUEL. THE MOST ES 





| THE WORLD. A DISGUSTED COMMUNITY. 


(By arrangement with the writer.) 
Society in Tongking is sharply divided 
into three classes. And each of the three 
‘is at daggers drawn with the other two. 
, They are the official, the military, 





and the | 


conviction that if he could only once get rid 
of nearly all of them the country would 
* pacify” itself fast enough by commerce and 
agriculture, which it will never do so long as 
it is a happy hunting-ground for crosses and 
promotions. And how can he feel either 
respect or ayupathy for the Governors who 
come and go like the leaves of the trees, 
and who must needs hold the helm in 
Hanoi with their eyes fixed on the Quai 
d'Orsay? Tongkingese society isa perpetual 
triangular duel. 

I do not flatter myself for a moment that 
the foregoing will be believed as a calm 
statement of fact. Let me therefore hasten 
to give a few of the experiences upon which 
it is based. ‘The first person with whom 
Thad any conversation after setting foot in 
Tongking was a well-informed intelligent 
bourgeois who had passed six years there. 
L began by saying I was sorry to hear of 
the heavy casualties of a column then ope- 
rating in the interior, « hundred men hav- 
ing been lost in one action, ‘He'll get 
there, all the same,” he replied, speaking 
of the officer in command. ‘He wants 














his third s and what does he care 
if it costs him five hundred men. He'll 
yet it, too, ulle:!" ‘There is the civi- 





ian’s view of the military, Now for the 
functionary’s view, and T should not tell 
this story if M. Richaud’s terrible death 
let me throw a word of gratitude 
and respect over towards his “vast and 
wandering grave”—had uot untied my 
tongue. When I was at Hanoi T asked 
him, on the strength of my official letter, 
for an escort of afew men to i 
me to a place one day's mar 
interior. ** Certainly," he replied, “with 
pleasure. They shall be ready the day 
after to-morrow.” The same evening 1 
was dining with him, and when I entered 
the drawing-room he took me on one 
side and said, “By the way, about that 
escort, Lam exceedingly annoyed, but it is 
impossible.” And answering my look of 
surprise, for my official letter had been 
given for the very purpose of making such 
facilities certain, he continued: ‘‘The 
General replies that he has not five men of 
whom he can dispose at the moment. 
Frankly, you know, you should properly 
have asked him, in the first place, ry not 
tn? the GovemonGenmale exmnpanes 
and embarrassment at having to acknow- 
ledge to a stranger this humiliating snub 
were 50 visible that of course I dropped 
the subject, and his secretary's whispered 
request afterwards not to reopen it was un- 
necessary. But I could not help asking him 
next day as we were driving whether in 
French colonies, asin English, the chief civil 
authority. was not ex officio commander-in- 
chief. He saw the ‘point instantly and 
replied, ‘* Yes, that is my title too,” and 
after a pause, “but I delegate my powers 
—seulement, je déléque mes pourvirs \” 
After thus being refused an escort Iwas 
refused permission to go alone at my 
own risk, so my proposed journey was 
doubly impossible. At the time the 
General had not five men ‘ disponibles” 
there were, of course, ten times that 
number kicking their heels in barracks. 
The Governor-General had promised the 
escort, therefore the General refused it. 
That was the only and the universal ex- 
planation offered me. And it was the true 
one. 
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‘To pass on again to the civilian colonist. 
Half way up the river between Haiph 
‘and Hanoi I noticed heaps of fresh mu 
lying along the bank. Then you have 
deen dredging, after all,” asked. “*Hush,” 
was the reply, “we have been doing a little 
of it at night, because the Administration 
would not allow us to do it openly, and we 
stuck here every day.” Why not!’ Heaven 
only knows. n 
therefore I will not waste my words in 
telling, what “Vadministration” denies. 
‘They should take for their motto Mephis- 
topheles’ words to Faust, ‘Iam the spirit 
that denies.” Whatever you want, though 
it cost the Government not a pemny, though 
it be a boon to the community, though it 
be the opening-up of the country so enthu- 
siastically toasted, the authorities are abso- 
lutely certain to refuse your request. This 
is no joke—if you think so, stop the first 
man, not a ‘functionary,” you meet in 


Tt is simply incredible, and | 





dominant characteristic of French admini: 
tration in the East. Does anybody serious- 
ly believe that the solid foundations of 
future prosperity can ever be laid in this 
shifting quicksand? For an Englishman 
who cares for France it is positively dis- 
| tressing to hear Frenchmen talk in 
\king. “Fifty times during my two visits 
has it been said to me, “Ah, if only you 
English had Tongking !” T seriously be- 











THE FUTURE OF TONGKING. 
[WILL INDO-CHINA BE A SCOCESS OR A 
| PAILURR? THE BACK-WAY TO CHINA, 
| THE FUTURE COAL SUPPLY OF THE FAR 
j Bast, 


(By arrangement with the writer.) 


‘The first explorers of Tongking saw in 
the Red River, which crosses it from fron- 








j lieve that a majority of the French in tier to sea, the great highway to and from 
|Tongking, if a secret ballot could be | the vast and wealthy provinces of Southern 
taken, would vote to-day, in spite of their! China. This was ‘the dream for which 
undying love of country, to hand over | Francis Garnier and the rest of the brave 


Indo-China to England. "Then they could 
buy and sell, manufacture and import, 
create and develop, with no man to hamper 
them and no ‘ Administration” to forbid. 
But the shadows of the picture are not 
yet complete. First, as to the Chinese. 
Nobody dislikes the Chinese more than I 
do, and nobody can advocate more strongly 











the: street in Haiphong and ask him, It | than I the absolute necessity of keeping | 
is almost as easy to get into Parliament in! them out of a civilised settled country. But 
London as to get a concession of land : it is as plain as the nose on one’s face that | 
for any purpose whatever in Tongking, | no colony in the Far East can dispense 
although the whole vast country is on| with them, Their labour, their easy and 
public offer, although the land almost | willing adaptability to any job by which | 
throws its crops and its minerals in your | money can be earned, from nursing the | 
facé, and although the inhabitants are | baby to driving the steam-engine, their 
“pirates” by thousands simply and solely | commercial insight and reliability, these 
for want of the employment and sustenance , make them an ideal substratum for'a new 
which welcomed capital and encouraged | community. Yet Tongking taxes them till 
enterprise alone can furnish. If the govern- | they are giving up their established busi- 
ment of Tongking were administering a | nesses, and puts a price on the head of each 
hostile province which it desired to crush | as he comes and again as he goes. 

out of existence, it could not do much bet-| Second, the port charges. "Take the little 
ter than follow its tactics of to-day, And | steamer I returned in, the Freyr, 676 
when it does es, what are they, | tons, from Randers in’ Jutland. At the 














band of Frenchmen schemed and fought 
and died. To-day it is known to have been 
indeed the ‘baseless fabric of a vision.” 
! ‘The Red River has been explored to the 
Chinese frontier and found to be unsuited 
to serious navigation for the greater part of 
its length, to both shallow and full of 
rapids. The future of Tongking, therefore, 
if it has one, must lie in another direction 
than that which inspired its conquest. But 
has it a future—this 200,000 square miles 
of varied country, which has cost France 
36,000 men and unknown millions of francs, 
will it some day give back these lives and 
this treasure a hundredfold, or is it destined 
tod “e on in misgovernment and amid 
political rancours for a few years, till 
evacuation closes the shameful chapter ? 
| That depends. But for my own part I do 
| not see how anybody who has had oppor- 
tunities of closely observing Tongking in 
different parts can doubt the possibility of « 
} future peraps even beyond that Which 
| Garnier dreamed. 

To begin with, the most striking super- 

















ive pi 
toovoften? Take the © Magasins Généranx’ 
at Haiphong, « monopoly of Custom-house 





ort’ of Neweastle she has paid £4; at 
Nagasaki $70; at Yokohama $50; at 


examination granted in the warehouses and | Hongkong $4; while to get in and’ out 
on the wharves of one firm, to whom and | of the port of Haiphong costs her every 
whose terms everybody must come. In vain | trip $302.40. And this, too, is only the 
the whole community protested and pro- | ship's charges pure and simple. — The 
tested. ‘The monopoly was granted, and the | charterer must pay a dollar and a half 
Chambers of Commerce of both Haiphong | wharfage for every ton of cargo landed 
and Hanoi immediately and unanimously | —say $750 for an average cargo. ‘Thus 
resigned, and the Chinese merchants have | at a port where common sense would 
sent in v declaration that unless this addi- | tell that trade should be tempted and 
tional restriction is removed they will leave | nursed in every possible way, they bogin by 
in a body. And a single example—my , making trade all but impossible. There 
materials in all these instances are supera- | can hardly be a more needy port in the 
bundant, it is only space that limits me to | world than Haiphong, yet it is doubtful if 
a single one—will show the practical evil | there is a more expensive one. The con- 
of this monopoly. The storage of coal per | sequences are obvious. A year and a half 
ton per month costs (for, comparison Tem | ago there were six steamers plying from 
Jloy French currency) at Hongkong (Kow- | Hongkong ; to-day there are three. 

loon Godowns), 20 centimes ; at Shanghai | — Last of all, comes the enormous Customs 
Glardine, Matheson & Co.), 28 centimes ; at ' duties of the ridiculous “Tarif général.” 
Haiphong (Maynsins Généraus) 4 frones These nood no specifying, Saigon has given 
‘The last resolution of the Chambers of | protection a good trial. What is the posi- 
Commerce is truly pathetic. The Govern- | tion of Saigon now? A critical, if not a hope- 
ment consulted us, they say, and then took | less one. And she has discovered that only 
no notice whatever of all that we said. It, one thing can save her. ‘The unanimous re- 
ig therefore useless to maintain an institu | port of the Chamber of Commerce, published 
tion whose powers are purely illusory, | in August last, concludes with these words i 
Please let us go. bigtype: ‘We demand the absolute aboli- 

So much for the colonist and the Gov- | tion of the Customs régime in Cochin-China 
ernment impersonal. What is his attitude | from January Ist, 1889.” France has 
towards the personal Governor-General ?, gained nothing (figures show this indisput- 
He sees him come, he watches him while | bly) and will gain nothing by her “Tarif 
he is learning the a’b c of Tongking affairs, | général,” while she will lose her colonies 
he reads a few official decrees, he hears a | through it by and by. Yet is there the 
few official after-dinner speeches, eulogising | faintest shadow of a coming change? Quite 
France, Tongking, the Governor-General | the contrary. In one of the last public 
and the colonist himself, and then some ; Speeches he made, at a banquet in Hanoi, 
day a telegram comes and the colonial sees | M. Richaud exclaimed, mounce the 
him go. ‘The heads of the colonial Govern- | chimerical hope of the return of absolute 
ment succeed each other in Saigon and ; Commercial liberty ‘” The subsidised news- 
Hanoi like the figures of a shadow panto- | Paper adds that this was followed by a 
mime: the long procession has not halted ; ‘{riple salve «U'applandissements.” I” do 
for twenty years, “M. “Richaud boasted Mat believe it. Or if it is true, then the 
to me with a laugh that he.was tolerated | Colonists of Hanoi should be refused Chris- 
longer than any of his predecessors. His , tian burial, for they are suicides. ; 
term of office was thirteen months! Before | | Sufficient for the Tongking of to-day is 
the Governor-General comes, he is un-_ the evil thereof. 
known ; while in the East even his public | 
speeches are addressed to Paris ; he returns 
and is forgotten. It is the merest farce of 
supervision, and what wonder that the 
colonist sinks deeper year by year in dis- 
gust and despair. He has described him- 
self in a bitter epigram: ‘le colon est wn 
pritexte & banquets.” Instability is the 























Hesry Norway. 








10 THE DEAF.—A Person cured of 

Deafness and noises in the head of 

23 years’ standing by a simple remedy, will 

send a description of it rnze to any Poreon 

who applies to Nicuoisos, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. 


ficial feature of Tongking is its fertility. 
Wherever T havo seen it, the land has besh 
green with trees and “in verdure clad" 
or covered with luxuriant crops. ‘Tho 
enormous delta of the Red River is or may 
be a vast rice-field, but after the splendid 
| crops of last year nobody doubts this. Be- 
fore many years the chief rice-supply of the 
Far East may come from Tongking, And 
countless other parts of the country, all 
the travellers have told us, show moist low- 
Iying land equally suited for rice cultivation. 
Already experiments have shown that wheat, 
will grow admirably on the dry uplands. 
Its grain is smaller and browner and much 
heavier than in Europe, the cost of eultiva- 
tion is not more, while the selling price is 
at present fifty per cent higher. Oleaginous 
grain is already grown in considerable 
quantity by the natives, who extract the oil 
by a curious process of their own. A large 
concession of Innd has just been taken uy 
to be planted with sugarcane, and there is 
no doubt that many other agricultural pi 
ducts need only intelligent introduction. 
Again, consider the question of opening 
up Southern China, Garnier’s hopes of 
the Red River route were baseless, but 
what the river has failed to do the railway 
may easily accomplish. An_ interesting 
scheme to effect this is at the present 
moment struggling against the vacillation 
of the authorities. It is the plan of the 
Marquis de Mores, who has gone over the 
ground himself with French engineers, and 
certainly on paper it is an attractive one. 
His idea is to supersede half the caravan 
route between Canton and Yiinnan and 
Tibet. At present the cost of transport 
is from three to four shillings per ton per 
mile—I am quoting the details he gave me 
himself—and the time occupied in transit 
is from Canton to Nanning 30 days, and 
from Pakhoi to Nanning 18 days. At 
present from Yiinnan and Tibet only 
opium comes back in exchange for piece- 
goods. It has been well known for years 
that Yiinnan is extremely rich in minerals, 
iron, silver, lead, tin, zine, ete., but none 
of these can afford’ the cost of caravan 
transport. M. de Mores claims that he can 
reduce the four shillings to three pence and 
the thirty days to fifteen hours, The railway, 
of metre gauge, is planned to start from a 
place called Tien-An, (you will not find it 
on the map) some distance on the coast 
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north of Haiphong, and to run about 100 
miles in a north-westerly direction to a 
point on ariver where France has treaty- 
Tights of navigation to Lungchow, where 
there is a French Consul, and which is 100 
kilometres from the present caravan route. 
Such is M. de Mores’ plan, and the French 
government is said to have agreed to it | 
provisionally and promised a land-grant, | 
ete. Ifit is carried out, other lines will | 
connect the harbour at Tien-An with Hanoi, 
and then strike still further north. Whe- | 
ther this line is built or not, however, and it 
is but a trifling thing of a hundred miles, the 
principal objection to it being that it looks | 
too simple, Tam convinced that railway com- 
munication with Southern China vid Tong- 
king is a practicable scheme. 

‘nally, as regards its minerals, the 
wealth of Tongking is not open to doubt. 
Two years ago the Government engineer, 
sent out on a special mission by the French 
‘Admiralty and Colonial Office to report 
upon the coalfields of Tongking, gave a 
list of other mines worked by the natives, 
117 in all, and among them 32 gold imines, 
13 silver mines, 29 iron mines, 7 copper 
mines and 6 zine mines. Here I can begin | 
to speak from my own knowledge. On the 
Concession of the Société Francaise des 
Charbonnages du Tonkin, at a place called | 
Campha, Ihave seen a ‘boulder-stream” | 
of remarkably pure antimony, 3,000 yards | 
long with an ‘average thickness of 20 feet, | 
und I have stood on a solid block of pure 











object of discovering the proper place for 
the deep shafts, and therefore the coal has 
almost all been’ surface coal. Yet its ana- 
lysis has been excellent ; it has been tried 
successfully on board a French gunboat, the 
Arquebuse ; I myself have travelled for two 
days in a 50-ton launch with high pressure 
engines burning it all the time and keep- 
ing 60 pounds of steam up ; a first contract 
for the sale of 500 tons has been made ; and 
within the last week coal has been reached 
at the ‘Marguerite Mine” giving on 
analysis 16 per cent. of volatile matter. 
‘This was all that was lacking in previous 
analyses to show a coal slightly superior to 
Cardiff. Curiously, this is exactly what the 
French Government engineer, whom I 
have previously quoted, foretold two years 
ago. “Our opinion is,” his report con- 
cludes, ‘that Tongking possesses an im- 
mense wealth of excellent. combustible 

. rivaling Anzin and Cardiff coal by 
its extreme purity, the absence. of iron 
pyrites, and by a development of heat at 
least equal to that furnished by these coals.”” 
Taskod the engineer-in-chiet for his formal 
opinion. ‘C'est une richesse immense,” 
he replied. And he staked his reputation 
—and he has one to lose—that in four 
months from now he would furnish in 
quantity coal equal to Cardiff. 

In Europe ten companies would be form- 
ed to exploit what has already been di 
covered on this single concession, When it 
is farther developed the Société will need 

















oxide of antimony weighing 16 tons, In| a small standing army of miners and a 
the same concession I saw a vein of oxide of | staff corps of engineers. As a proof of how 
cobalt measuring 100 yards by 500 by one | this fact is appreciated in the East Tmay add 
yard, And froma little further north Thave | that to-day, as I write, there are in Hong- 
seen remarkable specimens of copper ore. | kong buyers of the 500 frane shares of the 
Infinitely inore important, however, than | company at 700 dollars per share—400 per 
all these, are the coal-fields stretching all | cent. premium—and no sellers, although 
along the east const, of Tongking. “For | there are thousand of shares in the eolony. 
years the existence of these was well-known, | If the coal-fields of Tongking turn out as 
‘and many times the commanders of French | appearances promise, it is impossible to 
gunboats, who had been. struck by the | exaggerate their importance to Indo-China, 
multitude of outerops, sent home reports | At the port of Hongkong alone there is a 
calling attention to’ them and to the | consumption of 50,000 tons per month. 

enormous advantages which would accrue to | think I have now said enough to show 
France if they could be successfully worked, | that there is a possibility certainly 

‘At last the company I have already men- | prosperous and perhaps even of a magni 














tioned was formed two years ago to work a 

concession obtained by M. Bavier-Chauffour, 

and a large number of its shares were taken 

up in Hongkong. At this time the venture 

was looked upon as risky and many French ; 
and foreign capitalists fought shy of it. | 
‘The story of the concession, if I had space 

to narrate it, would read like « chapter of 

an Oriental “Monte Cristo.” ‘To make an 

indisputable legal tender a ship was char- 

tered to carry 100,000 silver dollars to | 
Tongking, where the foreign population 
turned out armed to escort the bullock-carts 
carrying the twenty-five wooden cases | 
through the streets. Refused there, the 
dollars were taken on board again to the 
Court of Annam and the ship narrowly | 
escaped destruction in a typhoon. Then | 
they were brought, back again to Haiphong, 
where the French authorities finally ac- 
cepted them. Now the Société has already | 
2,000 coolies, two engineers and a dozen | 
master-miners at work. — Its concession 
extends over scores of square miles, not one- 
tenth of which has yet even been explored. 
It consists of three districts, Hongay, Hatou 
and Campha, the first two being wholly coal. | 
T have been over the whole of the workings 
twice and into every one of the galleries, 
and even taken photographs of the miners at 
work. SoTcan speak with some confidence. 
‘As regards the quantity of coal, it is practic- 
ally inexhaustible. There are millions of | 
tons in sight and nobody ean guess how much 
lies below. [have been in a score galleries. 
each of them in a solid seam from 10 to 20 | 
fect thick. At Hatou there are seven 
seams side by side, aggregating 54 feet of 
coal. And yet ‘these are merely the 
preliminary works of prospecting. The 
*: Marguerite Mine” at Hongay is « great 
mountain of coal. As regards quality, the 
prospects are equally good. The works at 
present have been made chiefly with the 


























cent future for Tongkin 
in beginning this letter, ‘that depends, 
It depends upon the French authorities 
at home and upon their influence on 
the nuthorities on the spot, and upon 
that alone. As I tried to make cle 
in my previous letter, Tongking is. gri 
vously misgoverned. Instead of finding a 
helping hand, the French colonist encoun- 
ters a closed fist. The ‘functionary” 
clothed in his little authority has utterly 
forgotten that he is the servant of the 
colonist, that he has no other reason for 
existence except to aid and protect and 

courage his self-exiled countryman. As 
it is, while the colonist is the blood of the 
new country, the ‘functionary” is the 
leech. Day by day the cry of the French 
colonial civilian goes up to heaven. “Pas 
tant d’administration !” Everywhere else 
in the world eapital is welcomed, no matter 
whose pocket it comes outof. In Tongking 
alone gold must be stamped with “liberty, 
equality and fraternity” before it is re- 
ceived, an‘ia man must be a Frenchman 
before he is allowed to labour with the 
rest. The anniversary of the Revolution 
seems a joke when one learns in Tongking 
that one of the conditions attached to a 
concession is that nobody but Frenchmen 
shall be employed on it. “Ido not believe 
there is another country in the world which 
would make such a pitiful stipulation, 
Does France not know what is done in her 
name ? or is she not ashamed, remembering 
*89, to set such an example to-day to the 
world? 

T suppose it is wasting words to inveigh 
against suicidal protection and the “tarif 
général,” but in conclusion I will say simply 
this. T’believe, as every one who has looked 
into the matter believes, that Tongking 
offers a prosperous future. But I know, as 


every! 


T said, however, 


























ly who has looked into the matter | 


knows, that she will never reach it along 
the present road. A certain permanency 
of appointment for the Governor-General ; 
a relaxing of restrictions upon the colonists 
all round ; a hundred times more respect 
paid by officials to their wishes and requests; 
above all a glad welcome to capital and 
enterprise from any source; these are a few 
of the primal conditions of progress. If 
they do not come, then France may prepare 
for the humiliation among the nations which 
the very name of “Indo-China” will soon 
carry with it. In the words of the editor 
of the Courrier d’ Haiphong in the issue now 
lying before me, ‘To continue as at pre- 
sent means the loss of Indo-China—it 
means the ruin of French influence in the 
Far East.” But if these and other con: 
ditions come about, then ‘le Tonkinois,” 
like so many other expressions invented in 
scorn, will be handed down as a title of 
honour by the children of those at whom 
it was flung. 








Henry Norman, 





PONS ASINORUM. 
ee, 
AN ANCIENT FRAGMEST. 

And behold ! in those days the scribes and 
the elders came together and said, Lu! the 
voice of the people waxeth great in the 
land saying ** Come, let us build unto our- 
selves a bridge ; let us build a great bridge 
and a beautiful which may go down unto 
our children and our children’s children, 
that we and they may cross safely the 
river which is named Muddy.” 

Therefore the scribes and elders did call 
together the people and say, ‘Lo and 
bebuld, | people, foruamusk’ as ye linre 
now a bridge, by which ye have gone over 
these many yearn and whereas ye are now 
discontented and murmur amongst your- 
selves, saying *Come, let us build unto us a 
bridge which shall be called the Beautiful.’ 
Go to, now, let the elders be gathered 
together in’ council and let the” skilful 
scribes and such cunning artiticors as be in 
your midst set forth the dimensions and 
altitude of the bridge ye would build, 
together with the manner of cunuing work: 
manship and all things pertaining thereto : 
that we may see and Behold. what manner 
of thing is this ye would do.” 

Then were the elders yathered together 
in council und to them came many cunnin, 
artiticers bearing in their hands sevolls au 
skilful drawings after the manner of the 
West ; all these did proclaim and avouch 
what manner of bridge should be acceptable 
unto the people; moreover each did set 
forth the dimensions and altitude of the 
bridge, together with the cost thereof in 
shekels of silver ; and then were the people 
satistied and every man did get him unto 
his own tent. 

But it came to pass that the elders 
reasuned together and said, ‘ Behold, of a 
truth the building of this bridge’ is a 

rievous matter, and difticult to be Seine) 
for verily the number of shekels is reat 
and hardly to be found in the land ; more- 
over, if Benjamin do build the bridge, how 
shall we find favour with the children of 
Reuben aud Manasseh?” and the heart of 
the elders was sore troubled. 

And there arose amongst the elders one 
who said “Be it known unto you, that of 
all the cunning artificers who have come 
unto us bearing scrolls in their hands, one 
only has found favour, in that he exceeded 
his fellows before the eyes of the council 
of the people—and in the congregation of 
the people it is said, and in the market 
place, that a voice from the council went 
out unto him and said—“ Thus shalt thou 
do, and thus only, that thou mayst. find 
favour before the people and the elders.” 
Then were the scribes and elders sore dis- 
tressed and their hearts waxed heavy. 

But it came to pass that the chief elder 
called unto him a scribe having great hon- 
our in that he knew the law and its profits, 
and did reason with hinn, saying—“‘Inasmuch 
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as we have called together this council 
which even now talketh as it listeth, and 
where every man’s words are for himself 
only—come now, let us deal wisely while 
there is yet time, that our children may 
less and not curse us.” And when they 
had reasoned together it came to pass that 
when the council was gathered together yet 
a second time, the chief elder said—“Go 
to now, my brethren, forasmuch as ye see 
with your eyes and understand that in 
building of this bridge is grievous troubie 
and wrath to come, let us choose now unto 
us wise men who shall go forth and say 
unto the people “Lo! the bridge that ye 
have is it not a good bridge? Let us beau- 
tify it therefore with the gold of Ophir and 
the woods of Lebanon that it may shine 
and be good to look upon ; but let us build 
no new bridge, that our shekels may remain 
with us nor fall into the hands of strangers, 
so shall it be well with you. 

‘Then did the council reason together 
and saw the words of the chief elder that 
they were good (for amongst the Elders 
sonie did cleave unto Benjamin and some 
unto Reuben and Manasseh), then did they 
put off unto the Greek Kalends the build- 
ing of the bridge and did choose wise men 
from amongst them who should go forth 
and persuade the people of this thing. And 
the people hearkened unto the voice of the 
elders and went every man unto his own 
tent ; but the bridge stood and was strong. 

Nevertheless the cunning artificers did 
murmur amongst themselves, saying “*Ve- 
rily, our labour is naught.” 


THE YUEN SAN 
The Yuensang, or “Fountain of Life,” the 
new addition to the fleet of the Indo-China 
Navigation Co, ved here on Satur- 
day. She is a siste lp to the Leesan, 
and was built and engined by Messrs. Hall, 
Russell & Co. of Aberdeen. She is built of 
steel and is 250 feet long, wich 36 feet beam 
and 16 feet depth of hold and 1,050 regis- 
tered tonnage. Her enginco are triple 
expansion of 200 horse-power nominal, and 
she has two single ended boilers. The 
cylinders are 21, 33 and 54 inches diameter 
with astroke of 39in., and she is classed 100 
Alat Lloyds. She is constructed to carry 
2,000 tons dead weight ona mean draft of 18 
feet, and her speed on the voyage vut 
averaged 10} knots on a consumption of 
154 tons of coal per day. On the trial trip 
her speed was 12.2 knots per hour, and on 
the passage out she proved herself an excel- 
lent sea boat, while her engines worked 
very smoothly. 
The Yuensang has two steel pole masts and 
8 teak decks, the spar deck extending from 
the bridge to themainmast,abreak occurring 
here to permit of cargo being worked at the 
main hatch. On the spar deck are the 
wheel house, chart room, some skylights and 
six boats with Leeman’s patent lowering 
ear, Under the spar deck, on the main 
feck, are the saloon, which is aft, and 
the officers’ and engineers’ quarters, all 
of these being amidships on the port 
and starboard sides ; the galleys are 
on both sides of the funnel, while the 
coal bunkers have ventilat which are 
against the engine room casing. She has 
three hatches on the main deck and four 
on the ‘tween deck, and her sides are 
ierced with eight cargo ports. In ad- 
Fition to Napier's stenmuvindlass and high 
speed capstan, she has two steam winches 
for working cargo or for working the ship. 
The saloon is nicely fitted and will 
accommodate twenty passengers. The 
woodwork is teak which is painted white and 
ld. 
wThe officers’ and engineers’ cabins are 
light, cool and well ventilated, and for the 
cold’ weather they have steam heaters, 
with a stove in the saloon. Among the 
spplisnees are Chadburn’s patent telegraph, 
‘uir and Caldwell's steam steering gear, 
(she can also steer by hand), Sir William 
‘Thompson's compasses, and’ Cooper and 
Wigzell’s sounding apparatus. 

















































NOTES FROM NATIVE PAPERS. 


Eleven criminals, all_ robbers, were be- | 
headed at Soochow on 13th September, and 
five more on 16th September. 

A Russian traveller has obtained through 
the Russian Consul a passport from the 
‘Tactai at Tientsin, under which he proposes 
to proceed to Kwei-hwa Ch‘éng, Shansi, 
thence 800 li over the prairie to Kia-yilt 
Kwan in Kausu (about Long. 97 E.) and 
thence still further West to Ili (or Kuldja, 
about Long. 82 E). He carries a map, in 
which he will enter any corrections that he 
obtains on his journey. The real reason of 
his desiring to obtain these observations is 
obvious. A Japanese in Chinese dress has 
also left Tientsin in a cart with two mules 
bent on the exploration of the N.E. Pro- 
vinces from the Amur to Shansi. 

The Presidents and Vice-Presidents of 
the Board of Revenue are said to be still in 
consultation as to ways and means for the 
building of Viceroy Chang Chi-tung’s rail- 
way from Lu-kow K‘ino, Peking, to Han- 
kow. They are opposed to a loan, especial- 
ly a foreign loan, and intend if possible to 
build the line with Government funds re- 
ceived from the various Provinces. ‘They 
hope to complete the line in eight years at a 
cost of 35,000,000 taels, spending something 
over Ts, 4,000,000 each year. | 

A large number of disbanded Hunan 
braves have leagued with the Yao savages 
and fortified themselves in the mountains 
of Kuangtung near the Hunan frontier in 
Lien Chow, some 700 li north of Canton, 
It is expected that a military expedition 
will be necessary to turn then out of that. 
—Shén Pav. 

‘The Viceroy Chang Chi-tung has deferred 
to the wishes of the junkmen and others 
and closed the newly opened Likin Office at 
Shih-men, Kuangtung. On 12thSeptember, 
Sun, Prefect of Kuangchow Fu, issued a 
four-character metrical proclamation briefly 
announcing that it has been closed and 
calling on the people to go about their 
business as before.—Hw Pao. 

‘The Southern History (a History from 
420 to 589 A.D.) contains a record of an 
individual who bought in when 30 

years old, and did uot have to use it until 
he had passed the age of 90, i 
the custom in China of keeping coftins in 
the house ready for use, The Yih Wéu Luh 
recently contained an account of a tragic 
‘accident occasioned by this old custom. 

Outside the South Gate of the city of 
Wu this Province of Kiangsu, be 
side mple of Kwan-yin, is a 
school. ‘The schoolmaster being. called 
away one day, his little pupils strayed into 
the temple, and saw there two large coftins. | 
There were five or six boys, and one of 
them proposed that the rest should play a 
trick on the pedagogue by hiding in the 
cofins, of which this boy would fasten | 
down the lids after they had gut in. No 
sooner said than done, and the last child 
was hidden from view when the master 
returned. He was looking everywhere for 
the boys in great perplexity when som 
one said ‘Your boys are itt the coftins.” 
Now yuk kwun, the phrase employed, 
two meanings "become mandarin: 
“ gone into coffing,” although in writing, of 
course, the second character of each group 
is different.“ Hardly that so soon,” said 
the good old mau, “(I hope they will 
eventually attain to it; but ‘at present they 
have only begun the Odes and the Book of | 
History.” You are mistaking me,” said | 
the man, “I mean they are in the coffins.” 
“Dou't ‘talk like that,” said the schoul- 
waster with a start, “*I’saw them alive and 
well half an hour’ago.” ‘The man now | 
thinking the hoax had lasted long enough, | 
helped the schoolmaster to pull upen the 
big coffins in the Temple; but it was too 
late, for there lay the six little buys all 
dead of suffocation. The master at once 
fied from the district ; and the parents of | 
the victims, in theirfury, went in pursuit of | 
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the other boy, who had caused the tragedy, 
and put him to death.—Hu Pao. 

We heard yesterday from our corres- 
pondent at T'ungchow: that the railway 
from Lu-kow K'iao to Hankow will be 
commenced at once, and that it is likely 
that the iron necessary will be procured 
from Hwoh-luh Hien in Shansi. [Hwoh- 
luh is in Chéng-ting Fu, in Chihli, so this 
is a mistake]. It is said a memorial is in 
contemplation recommending the raising of 
funds by the sale of official rank.-—Shén Pao, 

‘The Nhén Pav gives an edict on the sub- 
ject of the fire at the Temple of Heaven, 
which originated, it says, at the building 
called the Hall of Prayers for the Year, 
during a violent thunderstorm. The officers 
ou watch are to be punished for their care- 
lessness.. The Einperor accepts the fire a8 
an admonition from Heaven to be circum- 
spect in conduct, and trusts that all the 
officials, his servants, will draw the same 
moral lesson from it. It is satisfactory to 
find that as yet no lesson against railways 
has been deduced from the accident, 

‘The Yiinnan mines dezived so much 
advantage from the experience of the 
Japanese expert engaged last year, that Li 
Shu-ch‘ang, our envoy to Tokio, has been 
requested, in a letter received’ from the 
committee, to apply to. the Japanese 
Foreign Office for another competent 
metallurgist. Our Minister, it is said, will 
send this gentleman to Yiinnan before 

ter, accompanied by a Chinese, Mr. 
long a resident at Nagasaki, to act aa 
his interpreter. 

‘The rumours reported from Hankow 
some time back of* threatened disturbances 
in the neighbourhood of Ichang were not 
with out foundation, On the confines of the 
Fang Hien and Hing-shan Hien districts are 
assembled a number of “ hungry people,” 
whose future movements are the subject 
of some anxiety to the local officials, Two 
of them were captured by the district 
magistrate of Hing-shan, and lists of names 
were found on their persons indicating the 
existence of a dangerous secret association. 
Made to kneel on sharp chains, and having 
received a thousand bluws with the lighter 
bamboo, they yave evidence that in the 
day time they worked in the fields, and at 
night met for quarter-staff exercise, which 
confession appearing unsatisfactory to the 
magistrate, both were relegated toprison. An 
officer with several hundred men is encam- 
ped ona hill called Chow-kia Ling to watch 
them, but the chen-t‘ui of Ichang has been 
written to not to despatch the troops he 
holds in readiness, for fear of precipitating 
a conflict which it is hoped may be avoided. 

4 letter from Pi-kia Shan complains that 
on the confines of Kiangsu and Chi ig 
Provinces, at King Hiang, a little outside 
the Wa-kiang District in the Soochow Pre- 
fecture, on 19th September, a silk-laden 
boat bound for Shanghai was suddenly 
arrested by thrve native revenue boats of 
Chékiang. ‘The boat was freighted from the 
silk district of Sher wh Chén. She was 
taken over the frontier into Chékiang and 
there detained with her valuable cargo, Now 
it has always been the custom for Sheng- 
tseh _silk-bonts to receive a passport from 
the likin office of that town, which takes 
them right on to Shanghai city where they 
the tax called lol-fi, and the Chékian, 
ikin stations have no tore concern wi 
them than a horse has with a cuw or with 
the wind that blows past his ear. Such 
proceedings have made the Chinese silk 
merchants very indignant, as they may 
invalve thom tu serious Ina by the broach 
‘of time-contracts they may be the cause 
of. —Shén Pao. 

Mr. Shi Tsze-ying, the energetic distri- 
butor of famine relief deputed by the 
Shanghai Silk Guild, has been interviewed 
by a leader-writer in the Skén Pao, and on 
27th September appeared in that paper some 
particulars obtained from him of the 
amenities of charity distribution in the 
distressed provinces. He sometimes trav- 
elled several tens of li in a day, and was 
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glad to take refuge in some poor cabin, 
where he wasalways warmly received, andthe 
women of the household were sent to sleep 
ata neighbour’s while he and his helpers 
were allotted space on the kung, or brick 
stove-bed, with the men. They had to 
carry their own food. as with all ‘the good 
will in the world they could not stomach 
the ordinary menu of grass-roots and tree- 
bark. They learned what they did not 
know before, that it was possible for a 
family of five or six persons to support life 
on twenty cash a day, the food being a 
ma-tai (hempen bag) of turnips and dried 
cabbage boiled in water. This diet they 
found in use even in districts not cate- 
goried “ distressed,” and it gave them a 
more vivid idea than they had ever had 
before of the abject poverty of many of the 
northern peasantry. 

In Honan there are vast tracts of fine 
sand to be traversed. This cakes over on 
the top and looks firm, but when the un- 
wary traveller, especially the villager load- 
ed with food-material or other burdens, 
ventures on it, he sinks in to the chest, 
and unless he abandons his load and 
manages to roll out on to terra firma, as 
he feels himself sinking, he is engulfed and 
perishes miserably, though his friends are 
looking on and eager to rescue him. Many 
instances have occurred of countrymen 
thus buried in a living grave rather than 
shake off the heavy load on their shoulders, 
for to lose that means death by starva- 
tion. 

‘The comic element was not wanting from 
amidst the tragic experiences of the brave 
distributors, Mr. Shi Tsze-ying had one 
day to ride ino bride's sedan chair; for 
being one morning too fatigued to go his 
daily rounds within a certain fixed radius 
from a village on foot, this gaudy palanguin 
was the only vehicle available, and that by 
a pioee of pure good luck, a marriage having 
taken place just before he arrived. He 
often, when too tired to walk, was dragged 
along seated in a pu-tor, by ropes, a most 
uncomfortable sledge, a pa-tow being ap- 
parently intended for another purpose, a 
measure for grain, of which there was not 
much to measure. 

‘A frog with three legs is a very rare 

thing to find, but at Hoh-King Chén, in the 
Ch'wan-Sha district, east of the Hwang- 
poo, Mr. Ch'tn, of the “Ch‘tn Yiian- 
ch‘ang” store, this summer found one of a 
greenish-blue colour, about 5 inches long. 
it has two feet forward, each five-claw 
and one aft, in the middle of its tail, with 
seven claws, For three months Mr. Ch'én 
has had such such an influx of visitors to 
admire the new build of frog, that to get 
rid of them he has got a neighbour, Mr. 
Méng, to take the aninul to Shanghai city. 
It is now in the Fang-Shéug-Kiih, or Au-| 
imals’ Home, where those who wish to im- 
prove their minds by enlarging the horizon 
of their visual experience, are recommend- 
ed to go.—Hu Pao. 





























AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM 
A VETERAN. 
As this is Jubilee year it tends to make one 
look back and think of the flight of time, and 
in this way Tam reminded that T am one of 
the veterans in the sale of your valable and 
successful medicine. {have sold it from the 
very first, and have sent it into every county 
in England and many parts of Scotland. Well 
do I remember the first cirenlar you sent out 
some nine or ten years ago, Yoti had come to 
England from America to introduce Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and I was struck by 
‘a paragraph in which you used these words :— 
‘Being a stranger in a strange land, I do not 
wish the people to feel that I want to take 
the least advantage over them. I feel that I 
have a remedy that will cure disease, and I 
have so much confidence in it that I’ autho- 
rise my agents to refund the money if people 




















should say that they Rave not benefitted by | 


its use.” I felt at ouce that you would never 
say that unless the medicine had merit, and I 


doctors could not do 


looked back upon with pride and satisfac- 
tion. 

rer since that time T have found it by far 
the best remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia 
[have mst with, and I’bave sold thocsands 
of bottles. It has never failed in any one case 
where there were any of the following symp- 
tion :—Nervous or sick headache, sourness of 
the stomach, rising of the food after eating, a 
sense of fuliess and heaviness, dizziness, bad 
breath, slime and mucus on’ the gums and 
teeth, constipation, and, yellowness of the eyes 
and skin, dull and sleepy sensations, ringing 
in the ears, heartbw: of appetite, and, 
in short, wherever there are signs that the 
system is clogged, and the blood is out of 
onder. Upon repeated enquiries, covering a 
great variety of ailments, my customers have 
always answered, “I am better,” or “I am 
perfectly well.” What I have seldom or 
never seen before in the case of any medicine 
is that people tell each other of its virtues, 
and those who have been cured say to the 
suffering : “Go and get Mother  Seigel,s 
Curative Syrup, it will make you well.” 

of the hundreds of cures I will name one or 
two that happen to come into my mind, 

‘Two old gentlemen, whose names they would 
ot like to give you had been martyrs to 
Indigestion and Dyspepsia for, many years, 
‘They had tried all kinds of medicine without 
relirf. One of them was so bad he could not 
bear a glass of ale. Both were advised to use 
the Syrup and both recovered, and were as 
hale and hearty as men in the prime of 
life. 
A remarkable case is that of a house painter 
named Jeffries, who lived at Penshurst, in 
Kent. His business obliged him to expose 
himself a great deal to wind and weather, and 
he was seized with rheumatisin, and his joints 
soon swelled up with dropsy, and were very 
stiff and painful. Nothing that the doctors 
could do seemed to reach the seat of the 
trouble. It so crippled him that he could do 
hardly any work, and for the whole of the 
winter of 1878 an '79, he had to give up and 
take to his hed. He had been afilicted in this 
sorry way for three years, and was getting 
wor out and discouraged. “Besides, he had 
spent over £13 for with he called ‘doctor's 
stuff” without the least benefit. In the 
ing he heard of what Mother Seigel's 
Curative Syrup has done for others and 
Dought a 2s, 6d. bottle of me. Ina few days 
he sent me word he was much better—before 
he had finished the bottle. He then sent to me 
fora ds. Gl. bottle, ane as I was going that 
way I cartied it down to him myself. On 
getting to his house what was my astonish- 
iment and surprise to find him out in the 

den weeding an onion bed. I could hardly 
elieve my own eyes, and eald :— 

“You ought not tobe out here, man, it ma; 
be the death of you, after being laid up all 
winter with rheumatism and dropsy.” 

His reply was :—" There is no danger. ‘The 
weather is fine, aud Mother Seigel’s Curative 
‘Syrup has done for me ina few days what the 

T think 














































three years. 
T shall get well now. 

He kept on with the Syrup, and in three 
weeks he was at work again, and has had no 
return of the trouble for now nearly ten years. 
Any medicine that can do this’ should be 
known all over the world. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Reve Granam, 
Of Gaanamt & Sos. 
Holloway House, Sunbury, 
‘Middlesex, 
June 25th, 1387. 











was the result of the remarkable power of 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup to cleanse the 
blood of the poisonous humours that arise 
from Indigestion and Dypepsi 

Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup is for sale 
by all chemists and medicine vendors, and by 
the proprietors, A. J. White, Limited, 33, 
Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 
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Exenisn axp Frexcu Cookrry.—A cele- 
brated French traveller remarked the English 
have fifty religions and only one sauce. This, 
no doubt, shows ignorance as to religion, but 
& great deal of truth as regards the sauce, 
which, probably, was referred to as the very 
innocent concoction of a white sauce consist- 





‘The above wonderful cure of Rheumatism | 


some bread and milk, both equally tasteless, 
and making the despair of foreign travellers 
in this country who are accustomed to 
French sauces, The many English travellers 
going to the Paris Exhibition at this time 
will no doubt be struck with the difference 
between fine French cookery and the some- 
what monotonous English ‘cookery, and it 
may be worth while to ask what is the secret 
of the well-known success of French cookery. 
‘This secret is simply the “‘stock-pot,” a pre- 
paration of concentrated meat juice enabling 
the cook to give to all dishes—soups, sauces, 
and entrées—the fine meat-flavour which dis- 
tinguishes refined cvokery from coarsecookery. 
Many cooks, undoubtedly, know how to pre: 
pare stock, but in most cases the quality of 
such stock’ is too weak and insipid, and be- 
sides does not keep in anything like warm 
weather; whilst, on the contrary, Liebig 
Company's Extract of Meat, being the finest 
concentrated meat-juice (IIb. extract equal to 
401b. best lean meat), keeps for any length of 
time, and in any temperature, and enables 
the cook to obtain the highest perfection in 
French cookery. ‘The warm season, coming 
on, this may be a useful hint to ladies 
housekeepers. —Lady’s Pictorial. 
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Pichon, Mees, J. Cooper aud Y. Sukaki, 
For Yokolama—Messre, Ho oR. Maxton aud 
A. Mui J. Mill 

Ber st for Kobe—My, and Mr 
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Per air, Suthj, fe 
| Mrs, Clark aud 2’chiliren, and 

Brow Brindisi—Mr._ A. K Craddock. 
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Kingsmill, M 
Moses, S. King, J. Tarver, © Cremie, 
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+ PM. Gratton, J. Baessler, TC. Ramsey, 
. "Bredwoldt, KR! Geerts, D. Hay, Judt, 
Meegowen, K. Kets and Matting, 

Per str. Hueting, from Tieu!s aud Chefoo 
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—Mr. aud Mrs. Newaow, 
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Por str. Fuyewo, from Newchwang via Che 
foo—Mr, Bowman and servant. 
Per ate. oan, from Kivkiang—Mr. 

AF and famiil 

Kianyten, from Ningyo—Mr 
‘Thos, Weir and sov, 

Per atr. Chintung, from Tientsin—Mr. nad 
Mra, Donovan. 

Per ate. Fooksang, from Amoy and Swatow 
—Mr. Richardson and daughter. 

Per atr, Chanigking, fom Tientsin 
foo—Mrs, . Mra, 
Mrs, W. 


Brows and Rom 



















Per str. Pechili, {com Foochow — Mr. 
Specheliort, 
Per atr. Kiangfoo, from Hankow—Messrs, 





Greaves, Macktecheong, Le 
Per atr. Kowshing, from T 
foo—Vrinee Mr. and Mre, 
family, Mad Ne Cvidin, Mesus, Camp: 
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Lew, 
Perastr. Wuchany, from Tientsin vin Che 
Boone and 4 children, Mrs Harris 
E, Liwin and H 
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PRICE o¥ tHe NORTH-CHINA HERALD 
and 8. C&C. QAZETT B.—Per 
num, ‘Paels Six Months, 7 
‘Vhree Moni ; 
vance, Credit price, ‘Tis. 18.15 per Annuin 
Subscriptions will be considered as renewed 
‘unless notice to the contrary be given before 
the expiry of the current term. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING.—Ten Lines 
(space Bourgeois) and under, One Tael ; each 
additional line Que Mace. One-hali of these 
charges for repetitious. Contracts may be 
made for 3 months, or longer, payable in 
advance, 


















SUBSCRIPTIONS received, and Single Copies | 


sold, by Messrs, Strnet & Co., 
30, Cornhill, 
LONDON (2.0.) 
Ma Advertisements will be repeated wiless 
countermanded. 





Adbertisements. 





THE 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON & 
GLOBE INSURANCE Co. 
Cupital Paid-up £245,600 











Prewaum Ineo 1,295,000 
Keserve Fund £1,500,000 
Trested Fund -£5,800,000 
Total Assets £6, 499,000 


FIRE OFFIC 


OLICIES granted at current rates 
to extent of £15,000 on any one tirst- 
class Building or its contents. 


LIFE OFFIC! 
Risks accepted at Repvce Rares. 
‘Tables may be hrd on application to 
TURNBULL, HOWIE & Co. 
Agents. 
 Shanghat, 19th Dec., 1882. 
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COMPTOIR NATIONAL D'ESCOMPTE 
DE PARIS. =. 


CAPITAL, fes. 40,000,000= 





1,600,000 in 


80,000 Shares of fes. 500, of which | 
250 per share has been paid (with 


power to increase). 


Board of Directors: 


x-Governor 
of France, 














President. 
Bercer, Director of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank. }= 
Viasto. Director of the| = 
Crédit Mobilier. gE 
Mexcer, of the tim of Périer }> = 





freres & Cie., Bankers. 


Lepovx, Merchant. 
Mozet, Honorary President of the 


Chambres Syndicales du Bati- | 





ment. 
Tarepatt, Founder. 
Scuteamencer, 


Controlling Comn 











Messrs. ALLAIN-Lauxay, ex-Inspector of ; Epmusp Cartes Moroay, 


Finance. 
G. Matis 





| The Agra Bank, Limited. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000 (One Million 
Sterling), 
H Tu 100,000 Shares of £10 each. 
H LONDON BANKERS: 
| Bask oF ENGLAND. 
Messrs. Givs, Mints, Corrie & Co. 
Natrona Bank or Scortanp. 





sy! HEAD OFFICE 


Nicuo.as Lave, Lowman Sremer 
E.c, 





Suaxcues in Agr, Bombay, Bushire, 
Bussorah, Caleutta, Edinburgh, Kur- 
rachee, Lahore, Madras, Rangoon, 
Shanghai, 











DIRECTOKS 
| Wituas Livixesroxe Warsox, Rsq. 
| Epwaxp Euner Dysox, Esq. 

| Wittraa Lixpsay ALEXANDER, Esq. 
| Grorce Frascis Mewners, Esq. 

| James ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, 
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Esq. 
(With power to increase.) 


De Stxgay, Auditor of the Com-! General Manager—W. 8, D. Buack sate, 


pagnie Universelle du Canal | 


de Suez. 





Messrs. Avexts Rostaxn, Manager. 








Avouste GALL Manager. 
Ewe Usiaasx, Manager's Secretary. 
Loxvox B. 





The Bank of England. 

The Union Bank of London. 
Loxvox Orice :— 

52, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


SHANGHAI BRANCH. 

Current Accounts vpened in Taels and 
Dollars, on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 

Fixed deposit received at interests upon 

12 months! notice 8 per cent per annum. 

soy 3 ae is 

Loans and Credits granted on approved 
accarities, and every description of Bankiu 
and Exchange Business transacted with 
the chief commercial places of the world. 


E. G. VOUILLEMONT, 
Manager. 
Shanghai, 9th Sept., 1889. 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 

AHE undersigned, as Agents for the above 

Company, are prepared to grant policies 

against Fire on approved Foreign or Chinese 

Risks (on either side of the river) at current 
rates, 
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WESTALL, LITTLE & Co. 
Shanghai, 28th April, 1887. 
Slde-81 1 2-a-w 897 





i Inrenese ALLoweD 
| On Fixed Deposits for 12 months at 5 % 


Locat Brits Discouxren, 
ery other description of | Bankin, 
Business and money Agency, British an 
Indian, transacted. 
R. M. CAMPBELL, 
Actiny Manager, 
Shanghai, 12th Sept., 1887. 


| THE LONDOK ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 


Txcouronarep ny Rovat CHARTER, 
1 A.D. 1720. 
| PVHE Undersigned having been appointed 
i Agents for the MARINE DEPART- 
MENT, are prepared to issue Policies of 
{Insurance at current rates, payable either 
‘here-or in London, and/or the principal 
Eastern and Australian Ports. 
ARNHOLD, KARBERG & Co., 
Agents, 
For the Loxpox Assuraxcr Corronattox, 
ca. Marine Branch 
2800-89 942 Shanghai, 29th Oct., 1888. 


| MANNHEIM REINSURANG: 6O., 
LD. OF MANNHEIM. 
pas undersigned having been appointed 
Agents for the above-named Company 
aie prepared tc accept risks to all parts of 
| che world. 


REUTER, BROCKELMANN « Co. 
38 Shanghai, Ist July, 1889. 
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COMMERCIAL 


Opium. —Closing quotations : - Malwa (uew) ¥420, (old) $430, Patna ¥3S7, 










kong aud Shanghai 
ngtzes at $90 for 30th 
Docks nt $20, Puotung V 
‘Selamae, $5 paid, at S, 





33, au 








Exchange. —Rates have advanced } dari 
Council drafis were allotted at last week’ 





suk have 
nt, U 
shares at $85, M, 


the week and rather a large lus 
rates 1/432 Post, aud 1/4§ 











plat 1 
$100, 





INTELLIGENG 






I & Holtz av ¥23, 


has been done, 
Native interest is one mace two=to about 44%. 





SWANGHAL, 28th September, 1989. 


em) $405, Benares $385, (new) F402. 


Shanghai Tags at $33, No th-China Insurances 
id 16}. French (os shares at T1474, 
erak Sugars at 232 and 











Silver has aleo advance to 42. 
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COMMERCIAL POSTSCRIPT 


26rm Sepremser, 1889. 











Rxcwaxce.—On Loudon—Telegraphic Transfers, 4s. 2d. a 4+, 224. Bank Bille, demand, 4s, 224, a 4s. $d, Bauk Bil 


sight, dx, Sid," Firat.Claa Credits to Banks, 4 months’ sight, 4s. 33d. a 4s. 41.; 6 months’ sight, 4, 441. a 4s, 444, Documentary Bill 

sight, 4s. il tight, da, 411, [On Pasie—Docamontary Bills, 4 mouthy! sight, 547 5 6 montha sight, 5. 
‘York—Documentary Bull sight, 944. On Hongkong—Bank demand, 273%. On Bombay—Telegraph fere, Re. 310; 
Calcutta, Re. 310. Bullion—Gold Bars, Peking 98 touch, $2253 Bar Silver, 111,13, Mexican Dollare, $74 45. ‘Goper » 1,380, 
Native Interest, mace 1 





4 monthy’ 



















SHAKES, 


Baxxs.—Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 
through the nce of wellers, Shi 
aud exchange 73 to Hongkong ivuyers. 

SupPixe.—Shavyhai Tug Boat shares have changed Lands at ¥83. 

Docks. —Pootungs have been sold at $20. 

@as—Shares in the Campaguie du Gaz hat 

Marie [xsuRaxce.— Busine 
at $15. 

Fire [xsuraxce.— There ia no change to report in Hongkonge or Chinas, 
Wa anrs.—Pootunga ged hands at $85. 
Musrso.—Selama iy shares, fully paid up, hxve been placed at $7. 

reported in Perak Sugar Cultivution shares at $32 to 33, in Hal & Holtz Co-operative shares at $28, and 
cash on 30th September. 





strong with buyers, but not much business has been doi 
es changed hands yesterday at 175 per cent. premium, and at the equivalent of 178 per cent. premium 













changed hands at $1474. 
has been doue iu North Chinas at ¥3363 avd $335, in Uuions at $100, in Yangtzes at $90, and in Cantons 








Singapores have been placed at $16, $16} and $16, 














































































































































































































j |_Lasr Divimenn, &e, | Casn Quorariony! 
SUA RIS Ne, Yo Share. )When pa 
holders, | or loving. 

Bank Tacle, 
Hongkong & Shangloni Hank ¢ #214 |26Aug.s9) 178 tyr.) 263.67 
New Oriental Bank Co *3% | oduly so) £103 50.96 

hipping. 

uni Tug Howt Co $2,488 70,51 Deo.88. 13% | an, $9) 83.00 

team Nav. 6 1 De + $2.98/12 July so). 35 00 

pping Cs "5% |-6July 89. 400,00 

# Mutuals, t 9497) 1 Jun. 89) £13.10 64.00 

"5% 28 Feb, 85) T.9165,00 |. 173,25 

or 44u 2500-2500 218,000. "3% | 5 duly v9) 388.00 

50 two! 2100 ied gates Tul Dee, 8) rt [4 dun, 98} 20.00 

Shanglini Gan Co seu] 2,000 2400 | 2100 270,000.00 42,954 6/1 Dec. 88 9 July 99). 15 19 

Crmpayuie du Gia 500 A100 | 8100 419,647.18)” "489 944 Dee. 9) AJSuly $9) 147.80 

Tia 

000 $82.38 $25 650,000.¢0 3281.343 91120 Ay. vol 4-95 [oseyt.ca] trn00 | 8229 

5,000 £50 1320,0(0.00 257,780.96 31 Deo. 88) $326.83 [27 441. $9 335.00 

10,009 $25 $696,500.00 344.923. 17 Oct! $8} $100.00 | 73.00 

8,000 £25 1139.610.62 18 dan, $9). 90.00 

1,600 8800 $28,711.50; $1: 2 Api. 68) #155 113.16 

10,000 1 380 $864.000.00, $487.821.48 80 dep 8) Jun. 99} $135.00 98.55 

Stusite | . 80,000 $100 | $20 "$115,000, §118,000.U0 31 Dee. bo) 1yAy ril89) $23.50 at) 
nan auce ( bide] 

Hemghong Be $1,031,486 826.787 S641 Dec. 86: 1335 | 4 Mer.e9 9885.60 | 281.05 

{© $680.00 163.443 20:41 Lee, 88) ss GB Murdo] $84.50 61.68 

Stinits Fie $13,000.10 $54,215.26 31 Dre. 88) +S% | 1 Mar, 89} $18.50 13.60 

pore ives ee Co, Ll... 311,875.91, $132, LDee ee 429% [7 ays. 89) S16 11.68 

Whasyn, 

SDanghai & H'kew WV hart 1.897 1¥1,786.71/81 Dre. 88) “6. [21 Aug. 69 216.00 
Wit Nide-Cw | 

$3844.31/51 Oc 18 May 89 36.00 

ang Wh $1,949. og 1 re 6 Feb, 69 85.00 

Godown Co,, L $100 G Mar. 69 $170.00 | 124.10 

Mining. 

S) svidan Mining ( 3,000, 3100 | [23 Apl. 89 922.60, 
Mendota Mining Co... 3,000. FILO | \31 Dee. 87 220.40 
Seloma ‘Tin Mining | 120,000 rs; $ \ pee 
do, | 0,00 lyra. $7.00 5. 
Cargo Bouts, ' ie 
Shanghai | 1000 13.003 47) 2 Aug. 89. 375.00 
| 1,000 F2,000 Ot, 28 Fel hs 50.00 
#V nnphai Watern } 6,000 £5,0U0,04 £1,304.9.10'81 Dee. $7 89 £32.0.0 | 152.08 
Do. New Sheree.) 1,200 : | 
Fernk sugar Culiivationto.y bale 5.000 $412,383.60 31 Dec. 88) 
Hell & Heliz Co 6,600 S | F15,00 00, 3 Feb. 39 
Jnpan Brewery Co., 1 ss 7.63.31 Dee. $b) 
New sharyhni Electric Co. ee | 
Sh. Land Invent 
J Lewellyn & 
Shanghai Hover Bazeat 
Mejor Brovhers, | i — 
TOANS. standing. | When Payable, | Closing. 
Sbenphat Mon, Dele Tene 1883 45,000.00 £45,000 ¥ 100, 7% | Dec. & June. | 3105 nom, 
Do. 1885, £30,000.00 #100 i% Do. } F105 
De, 370,000.00 10 6% Do, 03 
China Merchants” SN. Co, Debent £204,000, £100 7% £106(a)) 3512.64 
Lyceum Theatre Deber-tures ..... FI7,0000 -F 5  * 4% 712.00, 
‘ tiny, Goverment Loan 1864 B SHS.410.04 $500 8% 005 (a}} 4368.65 
Do, do, Isss € $1,315,760 11 $500: 8% 15th Vet. | $910 (a) $372. 
Do. _ de. 1ssé E "$50 7% Mar. & Sept. |... ¥287.50(a) 











“*For half-year. | For quarter year. + For year, =A deficit, § Keseive for equalization of dividends, (a) Exclusive of acciued interest, 
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